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|HROUGH a green wood near a 
castie not far from the western 
coast of Ireland runs a salmon 
river, foaming here, tranquif there ; 
everywhere beautiful to look upon, and cov- 
eted exceedingly by would-be tenants when- 
ever the owner's agents in London give 
sign to the public that the place and its 
fishing privileges are to be let for the season. 
Following up yonder leafy tunnel beside 
the stream to its finish, one comes to a halt 
beneath a steep flight of stone steps, affixed 
to a wall matted with roses and jasmine, on 
the summit of which, lost from below in a 
cloud of tree tops, is the terrace of Ballyrig 
Castle, upon which open the chief hving- 

rooms. 
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There is nothing dark or frowning, or 
romantic or feudal, about Ballyrig. It is 
simply a big, pleasant old Irish country 
house, standmg amid park and gardens and 
fields of grain, in a coimtry of piu^ple hills 
and boggy moors and innumerable little 
lakes. But a few miles away the Atlantic 
booms upon the shore, and Ballyrig River 
runs through many a mile of the estate. 

Indoors the rooms are as cheerful and 
up to date as electricity, a London uphol- 
sterer, and a house-party of gay, rollicking 
people can make them. 

This was, at least, the case during the 
summer when the castle was let to the 
iWilham Hillyards, he a rich city man who 
two or three years before had committed the 
indiscretion of marrying a beautiful yoimg 
wife who might have been his daughter — 
and he was still her infatuated slave, in spite 
of many disillusions 1 

It had been said that it was Hugh Sar- 
gent whom Natalie would have married had 

there been money enough between them to 
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keep this extravagant pair from the poor- 
house. And, by the usual irony of Fate, 
directly after she became possessed of an 
elderly, jealous spouse, Hugh Sargent had 
fallen heir to an imcle's title and estates, 
and was now a baronet, owner of a stately 
old show house and gardens not far from 
London. 

Upon this bachelor establishment Natalie 
would descend now and again, with parties 
of her friends, and please herself with or- 
dering things as if it had been indeed her 
own. 

Hugh submitted to these and other im- 
positions of hers in a lazy way; but those 
who knew him best could see that he was 
beginning to chafe under her assmnption 
of a continued proprietorship in him and 
his. Her quite extraordinary beauty might 
stiU paUiate her exactions, and cast a glam- 
oiu* over her pose as the victim of a matri- 
monial faux pas; but Hugh was a man of 
healthy mind, of daily renewing interests in 
life, and void of ambition to play the eternal 
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game of three, especially when the husband 
had recently given symptoms of vulgar and 
elemental jealousy in his direction. Why 
he had consented to come to Ballyrig at all 
perhaps only Eat Vail suspected. 

Vail, also a member of the present house- 
party, a friend of Sargent's of years' stand- 
ing, and a thoroughly likable and trust- 
worthy fellow, had a reason of his own for 
accepting the Hillyards' bid to Ireland. 
He could see, very plainly, that his hostess 
wished to help matters along in his suit with 
her husband's ward, Sylvia Ridgeway, and 
for once— although differently inspired- 
agreeing with the fitful Natalie, Vail could 
not resist taking his holiday as her guest. 

And what had been the result of this 
nicely adjusted scheme? Every day since 
the arrival of Sargent and Vail they had 
gone out with their rods, Sylvia accom- 
panying them, by particular dispensation 
of Natalie, who loved to persuade herself 
that Su- Hugh's apparent zeal for sport 
was a blind to divert attention from his 
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secret hopeless passion for herself. And 
every day Sargent and Sylvia would drift 
together,- leaving Vail to the gillies, or any 
other companionship he could find. 

Sylvia 1 Young, tall, slim, pretty, truth- 
telling, and admirably bred by the good 
ladies of the convent school in France, 
where she had lived since her father's death 
when she was but fifteen. No wonder that 
she and Natalie would no more mix than 
oil and water I The transfer, without dis- 
cussion, of this yoimg woman to live in 
their own house, some ten months earher, 
was the one of her husband's actions that 
Natalie considered most indefensible. Mr. 
Hillyard's plea that Sylvia was the child 
of his dearest friend of youth, as well as 
ill provided with the means of livelihood, 
had been met successively by remonstrance, 
rebuke, pathos, and tears, and, ultimately, 
sulks. Sylvia, in spite of all, had come, had 
stayed, had won every heart but Natalie's, 
and now Natalie, falling back upon piety, 
had decided Vail to be Heaven's direct an- 
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swer to her prayers for deUverance from 
her cross. 

She did not like Kit Vail. He had al- 
ways had a provoking way of looking 
through, not at, her. He, also, was a sort 
of cousin of Sylvia's. And she strongly 
suspected him of putting the brake on 
Hugh Sargent whenever Hugh yielded to 
her whims, or gave color to the gossip that 
did not fail to dog their footsteps. 

The other people in the Ballyrig house- 
party included the Fortescues, mother and 
daughter — ^rather a dreadful couple — ^but, 
then, Natalie distinctly did not like women 
to be too nice. Mrs. Fortescue, known as 
" Fair-and-Forty " to her friends, was a 
showy divorcSe, who eked out her share of 
the wreck of matrimony by writing per- 
sonals to newspapers from houses where she 
was invited as a guest, by playing suspicious 
rubbers of bridge, and by judicious borrow- 
ing from men. 

Her too-mature daughter, Maud, resem- 
bling a gone-ojff Botticelli nymph, long, 
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lank, with high cheek-bones and unsatisfied 
comers to her mouth, dressed showily, said 
little, wore white veils with large black dots, 
and evinced a marked preference for the 
society of undefended youths of a tender 
age and little knowledge of society. 

During the last day or two symptoms 
had appeared of Maudie's having attached 
herself seriously to the piu'suit of Bobby 
Hillyard, a dehghtful boy of twenty, son 
and heir of the absent host, and far and 
away too good, thought Vail, Sargent, and 
Sylvia, for the fate that threatened him. 

Captain O'Roiu'ke, a nice-looking soldier 
at large, with a happy faculty for making 
people friendly with him whether or not 
they quite approved of him; Baron de 
Lorme, a confrere at bridge with Mrs. For- 
tescue; Mr. Godfrey, who yearned to be 
thought an advanced decadent and had come 
to Ireland to write poetry which only he, 
the publisher, printers, and proof-reader 
could reasonably be coimted upon to read, 
were the last ones left of the much larger 
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party which Mr. Hillyard was supposed to 
have been called to London to avoid. 

Luncheon time of a perfect day of July 
found young Bobby Hillyard coming up a 
path from the river into a wooded glen — a 
pretty, shady place, where several paths 
converged, and on one side of which arose 
a rocky cliff, giving to view a most lovely 
reach of distant landscape. Upon a carpet 
of moss and flowers were strewn moss-cov- 
ered boulders surroimding a level spot, at 
the foot of which three slender, white- 
stemmed birches leaned together over a lit- 
tle spring. 

Bobby was attended by Terence, his own 
gillie, a cock-eyed Irishman of infinite good- 
feUowship, who carried his sahnon tackle. 
The boy's ingenuous and merry yoimg face 
was clouded by the bitterness of ill luck. 

"Hang it all, Terence!" he said, for 
perhaps the twentieth time during their 
walk, " I can't think how I let that big 
fellow get away." 

" Sure, if he'd known you as well as I 
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do, Masther Bobby," said the gillie, with 
prompt flattery, " he'd have sthayed along 
with ye." 

" Shut up with your blarney 1 " Bobby 
answered, half smiling- " In my opinion, 
the Ballyrig fishery's not half what it's 
cracked up to be, and I wish my governor 
had taken another river. The hanged part 
of it is having to leave Sargent down there 
hard at it. 'Twould be just like him to 
land a forty-pounder before he strikes work. 
Of course, Sylvia would be pleased. Girls 
always side with the lucky one. But Sar- 
gent won't have long, for it's nearly grub 
time, and this must be the place where we're 
to meet." 

" 'Deed, an' it is, Masther Bobby. 
Many's the time I've seen the quality sit 
here, atin' and drinkin' their fills, after a 
hard day's fish. Faith, 'tis a lovely spot for 
a picnic, an' I'm wishin' yoiu* honor good 
appetite, an' a taste of somethin' consolin', 
to make ye forget the foolishness o' thim 
salmon." 
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"You can go now, Terence. Take my 
traps back to the house; and, mind, when 
you get to the servant's hall, no blabbing 
about my poor sport to-day." 

" 'Deed, thin, I won't, sir," protested 
Terence. " I'd no more be tellin' it on ye 
than the fishes thimselves would." 

"I don't trust you," answered the lad, 
smiling, and taking a piece of silver from 
his pocket. " D'ye think this would make 
it worth your while to hold your tongue? '* 

" For the matther o' that much a day, 
sir," exclaimed Terence, with a cordial grin, 
" I'd go into risidence in an asylum for the 
dumb." 

Bobby was in the act of lighting a ciga* 
rette. 

" Hullo 1 Wait a minute. What's that 
coming down the path from the castle, 
Terence? " he said, curiously. 

•• Sure, sir," the gfflie aLered, garing 
up a tunnel of green boughs, " there do be 
somethin' comin'. Whether 'tis a lady or a 
gentleman I can't rightly say; but 'twill be 
one or the other, I'll go bail." 
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"Aunty, by Jovel" cried Bobby, slap- 
ping his leg ecstatically. "Aunty Loo, 
just from America. It's a lady, Terence, 
my governor's maiden sister, who quarreled 
with him at my christening, and flew away 
on a broomstick to the States. She's strong- 
minded, is Aimt Lucretia, and never yet 
was there a fad that passed her by. Won- 
der if I might count on her for a fiver, in 
the joy of reimion with her only nephew? '! 

" Sure, an' it's a butheful foine figgur of 
a man her ladyship is, entoirely," said Ter- 
ence, straining his neck forward, lost in 
admiration and wonder. 

A stout lady, dressed in mannish tweeds, 
wearing an alpine hat and spectacles, bore 
down upon him with such a rapid stride that 
a collision ensued between the two. She 
fixed her gaze upon the offending gillie, 
making him shrivel visibly, and, in a voice 
of thunder, cried out: 

"Man!" 

" Confoimd you, Terence, get out with 
you! " said Bobby. And Terence flew. 
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" I hope my gillie hasn't hurt you, ma'ain 
— ^bumping into you like that," he added. 

" Only trampled my feet outrageously," 
was the indignant answer. 

" Oh, but you know it wouldn't have 
happened if they'd been large enough to 
see." 



Miss Lucretia fixed on him a penetrating 
gaze, but his sweet expression remained im- 
wavering. 

^' Humph! " said she, finally, a comment 
into which the good lady was wont to put 
a startling variety of emphasis. 

" Come to the picnic? Nice morning, 
isn't it?" Bobby hurried on, rather nerv- 
ously. 

"And pray, sir, who are you?" asked 
she, cutting him short, without compimc- 
tion. 

" I don't know for certain, but I rather 
think I'm your nephew, Aimty Loo; inci- 
dentally, your brother William's only child ; 
in brief, Robert Charles Ernest Alured 
Hillyard, commonly known as Bobby." 
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" You, Bobby? " she said, severely. 
"Why, it's impossible! When I last saw 
you they were quieting you with a bottle." 
They can do so still, aunty, every time." 
Come to think of it, IVe brought you 
a little horse," said aunty, with the ghost 
of a twinkle in her eyes. 

" Make it a pony, Aimty Loo, and you'll 
put an indigent relative imder a debt of 
everlasting gratitude." 

"What do you mean, boy? It can't be 
that William, rich as he is, refuses to pro- 
vide for his only son! No, sir, I've heard 
of you — ^throw away that filthy cigarette! " 

" I beg your pardon," Bobby said, obey- 
ing meekly. 

" A good cigar, now, I can stand. But 
a nasty cigarette — I'll lend you my mono- 
graph on that subject — ^pahl Now, Mr. 
Robert Charles Ernest Alured Hillyard, 
commonly known as Bobby, if you can look 
me squarely in the face and tell me you're 
not an idle, extravagant fellow, who richly 

deserves being kept on a small allowance — 
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as to whom there are grave doubts whether 
he'll manage to pull through the imiversity 
— ^why, hold out your hand, and I'll give 
you that fiver — ^yes, and five times that fiver, 
on the spot." 

Bobby looked the old lady full in the 
eyes. Hers had in them a combination of 
expressions of which it was hard for him to 
distinguish the one predominant 

" I wish I could, Aimty Loo," he said, 
simply, putting his hands behind him. 

" Bobby Hilly ard, I'll not tip you, but 
I'll — I'll shake hands with you! " exclaimed 
the Amazon. 

" AU right, aunty," said he, submitting 
to a mighty shake; " I thought you ought 
to know. I've spent a pot of money at col- 
lege, and my governor is no end riled 
about my prospects of, as you say, skinning 
through " 

" * Riled,* as I sayl * Skinning through M 
Robert, where did you get such common 
expressions? " 

" Americanisms, aimty. Thought they'd 
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make you feel at home. Learned 'em from 
Capper, a boss Yankee in college with me. 
I was half-back on his team." 

"Half-back! Poor fellow 1 I thought 
you seemed anatomically correct," said the 
lady, proceeding to walk aroimd him, in 
critical survey. " Nonsense, child! you're as 
straight as straight can be. Come, now, I'll 
take you in hand ! I'll begin by giving you 
my leaflet on the adaptation to modem life 
of the Pythagorean creed." 

" Pytho — ^anything to do with snakes? '* 
asked he, politely. 

" Is it possible, young man, you have 
never read my monograph on The Perfectly 
Rounded Life? " 

" Where you said every one should wear 
Jaeger from top to toe?" he answered, 
brightening. 

" Nonsense! That was ages ago. I now 
go in for aerated linen mesh," said Aimt 
Loo, with perfect gravity. " No, my dear 
lad; my work aims for the reform through 
simplification, as Tolstoy calls it, of the 
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customs, the clothes, the belongings, of the 
so-called upper classes of society." 

" I say, what a jolly field you'll find us 
atBallyrigl" 

" That is exactly what I supposed," she 
answered, dryly; " and, as you seem to pos- 
sess some lucid intervals of intelligience, I'll 
thank you to explain to me, to begin with, 
the way things stand in my brother Will- 
iam's establishment. Ever since he married, 
three years ago, I have been making up my 
mind to run over, and have a look into 
William's affairs. Crossed at a day's no- 
tice, foimd him absent from London; fol- 
lowed him to Ireland; nobody here knows 
where he is; his servants treat me like an 
escaped limatic; his wife lies abed at mid- 
day, and sends me a message by a flyaway, 
pert maid to meet her for limcheon in the 
glen at two." 

"Awfully sorry, Aimt Loo," said Rob- 
ert, penitentially, " but, you know, my 
governor's most always doing somethin' 
mysterious at the bank. And as to Nat- 

ahe " 
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" Natalie I The vain, extravagant girl, 
young enough to be his daughter I The fly- 
away fine lady ! From what I gather, an ex- 
ample of the worst of her degenerate class I 
Does she never get up to breakfast? " 

" Well, aimty, if that's all, you know 
when you've been playing bridge all 
night " 

"I playing bridge all night?" inter- 
rupted she, irately. " Bobby HiUyard, you 
curdle my blood with the suggestion I " 

" That's yoiu- loss, Aimty Loo. Come, 
now, if you want missionary work at Bally- 
rig, take my advice, and don't bother about 
Natalie. Go in for Sylvia." 
Sylvia — ^who's Sylvia? " 
Sylvia 1 Why, aimty, where have you 
been that you haven't heard of my govern- 
or's ward, Sylvia Ridgeway — ^bar one, the 
loveliest, sweetest girl alive? " 

" Not Clive Ridgeway's daughter? " 

" Yes. He was an artist chap, an old 
friend of my father's. Died abroad, leav- 
ing Sylvia to be brought up in a French 
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convent till she was nineteen. Then my 
governor was to say what she should do, 
and so he went over there last year, saw 
Sylvia, knocked under to her, like every- 
body else, except Natalie and her pals, and, 
by Jove, ended by bringing the poor dear 
over to live with us/' 

" Clive Ridgeway," repeated Miss Hill- 
yard, softly, as if she hardly heard him 
speaking- 

" Ever know the gentleman? " inquired 
Bobby, politely. 

To his sm-prise the old lady's face was 
puckered with an expression as if combi- 
ning an inclination to sneeze with the 
pathos of a tender memory. She made two 
strides over to a fern-fringed boulder, and 
sat down upon it — solidly, it must be owned 
— ^then wiped her spectacles. 

" Yes, Robert, I knew him," she said, in 
a voice of surprising gentleness,. " long, 
long ago, before he fell in love with a 
penniless girl who had no theories. Clive 
Ridgeway was, take him by and large, the 
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best expression I ever saw Nature make of 
a perfect gentleman. He married. His 
wife was always ill. They wandered about 
Europe, he painting pictures nobody ever 
bought. I heard there was a child who sur- 
vived her parents, but I did not know its 
name. Sylvia! — ^after his mother. Robert 
Hillyard, don't tell me that girl's like the 
rest of the people here? " 

" You'll see ! If you do get any influ- 
ence over her, aimty, tell her not to fish any 
more with Sargent." 

Sargent? " queried Miss Loo, gruflBy. 
The Sir Hugh Sargent, Natalie's own 
particular; and Natalie thinks all the time 
Sylvia's with Kit Vail." 

" Natalie's own particular what? " asked 
Miss Looi in simply awful tones. 

" All Natalie's set have them," said Bob- 
by, struggling, "the kind she'd tear an- 
other girl's eyes out if she tried to get him 
away. And the worst of it is, Sylvia's too 
green to see through this business of Nat- 
alie's, and now Sargent's taken a regular 
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shine to Sylvia, and they fish together every 
day, and Natalie doesn't fish, and, if Natalie 
finds out what's going on, Sylvia wiU go 
higher than a kite. Understand? " 

" I understand," said Miss Loo. 

" If Sylvia would only fancy Kit Vail, 
who's dead stuck on her — ^but she won't, and, 
oh — ^Lord! there's nothing so obstinate as a 
woman, Aunt Loo," 

" Christopher Vail 1 He would be An- 
thony Vail's son — a cousin of Clive Ridge- 
way's, and so of Sylvia's." 

" Yes ; near enough to bully, but not near 
enough to kiss," smiled Bobby. "He's a 
good fellow and a safe fellow. Vail is, and 
Natalie keeps on letting Sylvia fish with 
us, because she hopes Vail will take Sylvia 
off her hands. Beg pardon, ma'am, am I 
making myself clear? " 

" Too clear," answered Aimty Loo, 
groaning. 

" Then you will take Sylvia up? " 

"How * take her up'?" 
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"Be a sort of a kind of a mother to her, 
won't you, aunty? " 

Again Aunty Loo wiped her spectacles. 
" You're not half a bad fellow, Robert. 
You spoke just now of your need of a 
small simi." She took out a pocket-book, 
and produced two agreeably crackling 
snowy notes, which she placed in his hand. 
" Oblige me by accepting twenty pounds." 

" I say, aunty, you are sl brick, you 
know," exclaimed the beneficiary, grate- 
fully ; " and I can't rest tiU you see Sylvia. 
She's the only person in oiu- house that's 
really yoiu- size." 

" ReaUy my size? " 

" I don't mean in— in circumference," he 
said, abashed. 

" Why don't you say what you do mean? " 
she snapped. " Robert, is Sylvia the only 
other lady in yoiu- house-party? " 

" Bless you, no! " he exclaimed, growing 
radiant. "If I didn't mention Maudie 
Fortescue it's because you have to see her to 
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realize her. If the governor would ever 
give me a chance at independence, she 
wouldn't be Maudie Fortescue much longer, 
I tell youl And, of course, there's Maudie's 
mother — ^Natalie's great pal — ^a very dis- 
tinguished lady." 

" What's she distinguished for? " asked 
Miss Lucretia, dryly. 

" Writing 1 Why, Aimty Loo, she's 
' Dot ' in the Weekly Free Lance, * Portia * 
in Trilby's column of Legal Advice to 
Women, the * Fair Financier ' in the money 
article of Fashion's Guide, assistant editress 
of Pussy's Magazine, and * Madge ' in the 
Hciberdasher's Monthly/' 

" Goodness gracious me 1 " exclaimed his 
hearer, helplessly. " And where's Mr. For- 
tescue?" 

" Divorced," said Bobby. " Aimty Loo, 
here comes Sylvia. You'll see Sylvia. 
Why, by Jove, she's all alone! Vail and 
Sargent must be having luck, confoimd 
'em I" 

With more emotion than she cared to 
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show, old Mrs. HiUyard looked in the direc- 
tion indicated by her nephew. She saw 
coming up the steep rise of the path, with 
a swift, firm tread, a tall yoxmg creature 
with something of the spring-time freshness 
of the wood's vernal beauty in her face and 
form. Sylvia wore a short skirt of tan 
frieze, with russet leggings, and a hat gar- 
landed with salmon-flies, and in her belt was 
a bxmch of purple heather. At sight of the 
grotesque old figure keeping Bobby com- 
pany a fiash of divination came into her 
eyes, and she quickened her pace toward 
them. 

You — ^you are Aunty Loo ! " she cried. 

Please, may I kiss you? " 

It was as if a rose-leaf had fallen upon 
a wall. 

Axmty Loo received the caress with a 
gasp. 

" Why, such a thing hasn't happened to 
me in forty years! " she said. 

" Oh, but I've heard ever so much of 
you," cried Sylvia, joyously. " And you'd 
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never guess from whom — from my dear, 
dear father, who always said you were the 
truest woman with the biggest heart he 
knew." 

"Good Lord I" exclaimed Axmty Loo, 
rising. 

" I haven't offended you? " asked Sylvia. 

" No." 

" Aren't you feeling well? " 

" I'm always well. I'll just go take a 
little turn." 

" Let us go with you, axmty," said Bobby. 

" Not a bit of it, boy. I prefer — ^I'm 
used to being alone." 

"At least, you'll come back for Ixmch- 
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I take mine in my bedroom, in tabloid 
form," said Miss Hillyard. 

" But just for to-day, you'll stop with 
us? " coaxed Sylvia. 

" Of course she will," affirmed Bobby. 

" Well, then, just for to-day," answered 
the subdued Amazon, looking from one 
bright young face to the other. " But let 
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me alone for a bit, will you, and I'll find 
my way back all right. Sylvia 1 " 

" Yes, Amity Loo." 

" They say you are like your father, don't 
they, child? There, now, don't answer me. 
I can't abide being answered b^ck by yoxmg 
people. Take care of her, Bobby, till I 
come again. Do what Bobby tells you, 
Sylvia." 

The large lady vanished in the green 
wood, and Bobby whistled. 

" I say, Sylvia, that's a gay old masto- 
don. But see here, dear, I've a word to say 
to you, alone." 

Sylvia seated herself upon a stone, and 
took off her hat. 

" Then speak up, Bobby, like the pretty 
boy you are. And I'll ' do what Bobby 
tells ' me, I suppose." 

Bobby hemmed and hawed, blushing the 
while. 

" You know I'm something like a brother 

to you, dear. Please don't mind if I ask 

you whether you're going to take Kit Vail. 
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" Take Kit Vail! Not on your Hfe, I'm 
not, Bobby. You taught me that, and I'm 
much obliged to you." 

" But why, Sylvia? " 

" Oh, because." 

" Because what? " 

" Bobby, you're a nuisance. Dear old 
Kit! He's real, he's loyal, there's nobody 
in all the world I'd sooner go to with my 
troubles, but " 

Her silence was eloquent. 

" That's the end of Vail, then. Now, 
Sylvia, don't be vexed with me " 

" I shall be, Bobby, furiously, if you say 
the silly things you began to hint at yester- 
day. In the first place, there's not the 
slightest risk of such a thmg! " 

" Sylvia! " 

" He hasn't the ghost of an idea of want- 
ing me." 

" Who's been with you this Hvelong day? 
Who gave you the best pool to cast in? 
Think of that, will you? The best pool to 
a girl! OLordl" ^ 
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"Bobby, you're rude; and, besides, you 
shouldn't spy." 

Bobby shared her stone, and put on his 
most persuasive air. 

" Sylvia, dear," he said, leaning toward 
her, " I'm a man, you know, and fellows 
know better than girls about some kinds o' 
things. Take my advice-^on't go in for 
Sargent. It isn't safe." 

" Bobby," answered Sylvia, deliberately, 
" I'm a girl, you know, and girls know bet- 
ter than fellows about some kinds o' things. 
Take my advice — don't go in for Maud 
Fortescue. It isn't safe." 

"Who said — " began Bobby, guiltily. 
" And, anyhow, I'd like to know what fault 
you can find with Maudie." 

" For one thing, she's years and years 
older than you are," said Sylvia, smoothly. 

" That statement is beneath my dignity," 
said Robert, rising and walking off with his 
hands in the pockets of his Norfolk jacket. 

" They call her * The Baby Snatcher,' " 
went on Sylvia, provokingly. 
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Bobby started fiercely. "Whoever, in 
my presence, applies such an epithet to that 
noble woman does so at his peril 1 " 

The crisis was interrupted by Terence 
running up the river path, waving his torn 
hat with rapture. 

" Masther Bobby, dear I such news ! an* 
you, miss, that lift him a bit too soon, I'm 
thinkin'l It's Sir Hugh that's just afther 
landin' the big, big salmon that ran Masther 
Bobby down the river. A forty-poxmder, 
I'll go bail. Wirra, ma sthrue, but it's the 
beautiful play he gave the divil before he 
landed himl Sir Hugh bid me say he'd 
join you directly, miss. Listen to that, 
now, an' ye'U hear the b'ys cheerin' him 
below I" 

Sylvia started joyfully to her feet, her 
cheeks glowing, and listened to the sweet 
music of distant cheering for the victor. 

Bobby, on the contrary, was divided be- 
tween excitement over the news and a burst 
of native dignity. " Now, why in the world 
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should anybody suppose I'm interested in 
Sargent's luck? " 

" Because you honestly are, Bobby," the 
girl answered, patting him on the back, 
" Put pride in your pocket, go with Terence 
to see the monster, that should have been 
your prey — ^then bring Vail and Sir Hugh 
to limcheon here, and, by the time you get 
back, you and I will have forgotten that we 
ever disagreed." 

" But, all the same, you'll remember what 
I told you about Sargent? " 

" Exactly as long as you remember what 
I told you about Maudie," she cried, archly, 
pushing him off after Terence. 

Then the smile became overclouded on 
her April face, and her step lagged, as she 
turned back into the solitude of the little 
glen. 

" Safe? Why isn't it safe? " she thought, 
sighing. " How horrid of Bobby, just 
when I was thinking the world had never 
looked so beautiful I " 

"Ah, there you are, Miss Ridgeway," 
3 29 
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said a voice behind her. Turning, with a 
face again radiant, she saw Sargent reveal- 
ing himself in active strides as he ascended 
the steep side of the cliff. 

He was covered with twigs and moss, and 
had evidently pushed his way through tough 
undergrowth to reach her. 

" What possessed you to come up there? *' 
she cried. 

" The shortest way to reach you, wasn't 
it? Most xmfair of you, I call it, to run 
away from a comrade just at the critical 
moment when he couldn't look aroxmd." 

" It seems my departure brought you 
luck," she said, shyly, as he came toward 
her with decidedly a possessive air. 

"Luck! What was luck if my wood- 
nymph did not share it? " 

"Accept my congratulations, neverthe- 
less," she said, drawing back a little from 
the fervor of his tones. 

" I beg your pardon. Miss Ridgeway. I 
forget that the idyl's over. Jove, 'twas 
worth living while it lasted, though! 
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" Presently, when they all come out to 
Ixincheon, you'll forget the idyl. And that 
renimds me, the man ought to be here with 
the hampers- I promised the housekeeper 
to see that they lay the cloth properly- 
Don't you think this would be the best 
place for it? " 

She left him, going over to clear the 
fallen leaves away from a wide, mossy level 
upon the knoll. 

"What's come to you in this little time 
since you left me? " he said, throwing him- 
self on the groimd beside the spring, and 
watching her discontentedly. " I'll swear 
I don't understand it. All this morning 
you've been a genius of the woods ; now you 
look like a pretty Puritan. Come, out with 
it. Miss Ridgeway! Somebody's been poi- 
soning yoiu" mind against me. As a gen- 
eral thing, I don't care a — ^well, a fish-hook 
— ^what any one says of me. But to-day 
I'm anxious as a schoolboy working for a 
prize. Come, whom have you met? What 
have they told you? If there are any good 
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and sufficient reasons why you're to chill on 
me, for Heaven's sake let's hear them, and 
be done with it." 

" How strange you are I " she said, look- 
ing at him guilelessly. « I don't think I 
ever saw you quite like this before." 

He had pulled himself up on one elbow, 
and was flushing darkly. While her gaze 
rested upon him he seemed to pass under a 
spell of self-control. She said no more, and 
presently he turned with a laugh toward 
the little spring. 

"What a savage I am! And what a 
jolly little spring! Please, lady, won't you 
give a cup of water to a tired fisherman? " 

" Certainly ; only there's no cup. Will 
this do? " And she hastily pinned together 
two large-sized leaves, filled them, and of- 
fered them, dripping, to his lips. 

" Nearer, please. Don't be so stingy," he 
said, seizing her wrist to bring the sylvan 
goblet within reach. Alas! the cup parted, 
the water glided earthward, and he was left 
kissing her hand with fervor. 
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"Don't, don't I Sir Hugh!" cried the 
girl, breaking away from him, and going 
over to entrench herself against a tree bole 
opposite. 

" I never intended anything less in all my 
life," he said, rising to follow her. " Sylvia, 
you believe me, don't you? " 

" Yes, if you say so. But promise you'll 
never do so any more." 

" Why? that's the question. Why mayn't 
I? Who is to say us nay? " 

Then a sudden frost came over him. He 
checked himself abruptly, and, with a short, 
brusque laugh, retreated well within the 
safety line of distance. 

" Sylvia — ^Miss Ridgeway," he said pres- 
ently, " do you chance to remember how we 
first met? " 

"I? Oh, how could I forget it? " she an- 
swered, innocently. " I have too little in 
my Ufe." 

"It was a foggy afternoon of belated 
spring in town. You had not long come 
to live in Pont Street. I knew only vaguely 
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of your existence. I had dropped in to call 
on Mrs. Hillyard — she had not returned 
from her drive. You gave me tea." 

" Very bad tea — ^French tea, convent tea. 
But I know better now." 

" The room was filled with violets and 



narcissuses " 



"Yes; you sent them to Natalie, don't 
you remember? " 

" Did I? I had forgotten. At any rate, 
they have ever since suggested you to me. 
At first you were badly bored by my visit, 
and wanted to go on with your book." 

" Because I saw — ^any girl could have 
seen — ^you were only condescending — ^ma- 
king talk until Natalie should come in." 

" I was properly punished, when you be- 
gan by amusing, then piqued, then inter- 
ested me thoroughly. And the interest has 
never failed or palled." 

" Then Natalie came in," she cried, gaily, 
" and in two minutes put me in my proper 
place. She made me feel the presumption 
of a callow schoolgirl trying to entertain a 
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man of your place in the world, I went 
out, feeling absolutely squashed — like a 
housemaid who's been had up for a lectvtre. 
After that there was an awful gap, when 
I never laid eyes on you till the day in the 
park. You rode up to the rail and spoke 
to me when I was out walking with Nat- 
alie's maid and the two dogs/' 

" Next came our daringly surreptitious 
visit to the Wallace collection, where you 
forgot all about me in your zeal for pots 
and pans and other antiquities." 

" I did think you rather old, at first. 
But I've long since got over that. How 
frightened I was lest Natalie should find 
out we'd been to that gallery, and scold 
me for letting you take such trouble to 
entertain a mere nobody in her husband's 
house." 

" Then Ranelagh," said Sargent. 

"When you hardly spoke to me," said 
Sylvia. 

" I couldn't," Sargent said. 

The next great occasion was the dinner 
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at the Hillyards' — a never-to-be-forgotten 
chance." 

"When somebody failed, and NataKe 
sent up-stairs for me in a hurry, and 
brought me down in that shabby old mus- 
lin. Her maid had just time to pin some 
roses in. I was paired off with a grim old 
professor who thought of nothing but his 
food — ^and you — ^you — 
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I, by an accident of my own contriving, 
sat on your other side," he added, after a 
pause. "Jove, that dinner in that house 
was like coming from a hot walk to sit by 
this little spring!" 

They had xmconsciously drawn nearer 
together. 

" Then," Sylvia said, heaving a heartfelt 
sigh, " I actually never laid eyes on you 
again till we came here." 

Sargent smiled at her naivete. 

"What Ireland has been to both of us! 

These long, delicious days on the river and 

the moors! Sylvia, before I met you I 

hardly knew what a real girl is Hke." 
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"We are out now, I believe," she said, 
archly. " But maybe we'll be coming in 
again." 

" The contrast between your sort and 
these maidens who know all things, the 
faded, bridge-mad matrons, the daring di- 
vorcSeSj the wives who excel in the fine art 
of skating over the thin ice of propriety and 
just not breaking through, is simply in- 
credible. Ah, little Sylvia, why didn't I 
meet you before I'd been a spendthrift of 
my better self? You say you see a differ- 
ence in me. Shall I tell you what it is? 
The difference between a man with closed 
eyes letting himself be borne along by a 
treacherous ciurent, and the same man wide- 
awake, clear-brained, strong of wiU and of 
purpose, steering himself through an open, 
tossing sea." 

"As you are now, as you must always 
be ! " she said, exultingly. 

As you have made me," he added. 
Oh, I am so glad, so proud I " she ex- 
claimed, with engaging fervor. 
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" Then, you won*t mistrust me — ever? '' 
"Why should I," she asked; "especially 
when believing in you means so much to 
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Ah, Sylvia, you do care, then? " he be- 
gan, and then stopped, as if a door had 
closed between them. 

He walked away and returned to where 
she sat, motionless, wondering, thrilling. 

" There I I'm myself again. The mid- 
summer madness has passed out of my veins. 
I'll stroll away a bit and come back to you 
when the others are around you. But to 
show me I've not offended you, would you 
mind shaking hands with me? " 

Sylvia placed her hand in his so frankly, 
yet with such a great lady's grace, that he 
took her finger-tips, feeling as if some pass- 
ing royalty had bent his way in favor. 

And, while they were so engaged, neither 
observed the approach of a looker-on, who 
stood for a moment, glowering, rather 
than gazing, through a thicket of yoimg 
leaves. 
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" And now I really must keep my prom- 
ise to Natalie, and pick out a good place to 
spread our feast," said Sylvia, 

" Shall I help you? If not, IVe a fancy 
to go down yonder to the water-side and 
see if the gillies and Bobby have done the 
proper thing by my big fish." 

He spoke lightly, conventionally, and, 
moving off, lifted his cap as to an acquaint- 
ance of every day. But Sylvia stood thrill- 
ing, a breathing statue of happiness. One 
moment she would give to this delicious 
dream, and then 

A voice, a crash of some one coming 
through the boughs! To her surprise and 
alarm she saw that it was her guardian, 
Mr. Hillyard, whom nobody supposed to 
be within gunshot of the gay household at 
Ballyrig. 

" Why, Uncle Will, how good that youVe 
come back! " she cried, running to meet him, 
and throwing her arms around his neck im- 
pulsively. " But you're ill, dear. YouVe 
— ^bad news?" she added, seeing the worn 
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look of his face, the haggard gleam in his 
habitually somber eyes. 

" It*s nothing, child. You are really glad 
to see me, Sylvia — or is this put on, the 
way you women do so easily? I*d like to 
believe you." 

"Whom should I be glad to see if not 
you, who have given me everything? " she 
said, tenderly. 

" Sylvia, I do believe you. See here, my 
dear, you wouldn't tell me a lie, would you, 
even if you thought it would save me a 
great sorrow? " he said, looking her in the 
eyes. 

"I hope not, dear. But you frighten 
me. Tell me about yourself." 

" No matter about me. IVe a question 
to put to you — ^a plain, rough question, 
from a plain, rough man. It's about the 
fellow whom I saw standing here holding 
your hand a moment since." 

" Sir Hugh Sargent? " said Sylvia, fa- 
cing him fearlessly. 

I'm not one to beat about the bush. 
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IVe reasons, and good ones, for going 
straight to my point. Is it as your lover 
he has come mider my roof, or as my 
wife's?" 

Sylvia felt that somewhere the summer 
sky had parted as with a lightning flash. 

" Your wife's? " she repeated, mechan- 
ically. 

Answer 1" he said, imperiously. 
How can I, when the idea comes to me 
for the first time now? " she stammered. 

Hillyard drew a freer breath. 

" Perhaps I'm hasty. God knows I'm a 
brute in manners. I ought to have prepared 
you better. But I couldn't suppose you 
could live in the house so long with Natalie 
and not know her little ways." 

Sylvia held her head up. " At least, her 
husband should not be the one to teach them 
to me." 

" Oh, I know, I know 1 The husband, in 
these cases, should do nothing but eat his 
heart out while trying to be a gentleman 
according to their code. I'm not a gentle- 
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man, perhaps. Sylvia, don't look so! If 
Sargent is not here for Natalie, it must be 
you. A man doesn't look at a girl like he 
did at you just now without some reason 
for it. Tell me he loves you, Sylvia. Tell 
me, and you may save — 



ana you may save " 



Not even you. Uncle Will, shall drive 
me to the wall like this," she cried. " It is 
cruel, cruel " 

" Oh, these women — ^as obstinate as they 
are treacherous I " the man said, with grow- 
ing wrath. "Curse him I I believe the 
cad's been playing a double game, and is 
even a lower blackguard than I thought." 

The blood ran up into Sylvia's cheeks; 
fire flashed from her eyes. 

" Don't dare! don't darel " she exclaimed. 
" If you were ten times what you are to me 
I'd throw those base words back into your 
face! " 

" Clive Ridgeway over again," said he, 
in a bewildered tone. " Sylvia, he fought 
me once, and justly. I haven't forgotten 
that licking. Dear old Clive! Child, you're 
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a perfect spitfire, but I believe you told the 
truth." 

" I mean to be a spitfire whenever you're 
so wickedly unjust." 

" Maybe I am — ^maybe I am," Hillyard 
went on, sinking upon a stone, and passing 
his hand over his brow. " But wait till you 
know the provocation. Sylvia, you haven't 
lived with us six months not to see that my 
home's a wreck from the woman I've put 
into it." 

Please, please. Uncle Will- 
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Oh, I'm going to be brief. In this age 
nobody listens to explanations. I'll get it 
all into as few words as need be. I've borne 
what she's put upon me. I see myself as 
she thinks me." 

" Uncle WiU " 

" There, I'm coming to the point. Over 
a week ago I told her that I would be de- 
tained in town a fortnight. But I came 
back at once, and have been stopping in the 
neighborhood. Sylvia, don't look at me 
like that. I tell you I had to know I " 
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" Oh, uncle, must I hear? " she cried, 
shrinking and growing pale. 

" I'm afraid you must," Hillyard an- 
swered, with, however, a visible effort at 
self-control. " And I should also tell you 
that I have given her every chance — ^that I 
warned her to take care how she dragged 
my honor in the mire." 

" Uncle Win," the girl said, shaking, for 
a look had come into his eyes that fright- 
ened her, " won't you do me a little favor? 
Come with me to look up your sister, who 
has come to visit you. Aunt Loo will be 
so glad 1 She loves you ; she will know what 
to do." 

"All in good time, my dear. I'll see 
Lucretia later. Just now IVe got to get 
you to read this." And taking a crumpled 
paper from his pocket he placed it in her 
trembling hand. "Read, will you? Let 
me hear how it sounds." 

" It is Natalie's handwriting," whispered 
Sylvia. 

Of course it is. And, what is more, it 
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was taken from Sargent's coat-pocket/' he 
said, smiling in ghastly fashion. 

Sylvia started, electrically. "And you 
ask me to read it?" she cried, scornfully. 
" Oh, never, uncle, in the woridl " 

She thrust the paper into his hand, and 
started to leave him. 

"Not so fast, young lady!" cried Hill- 
yard, grasping her arm. " What ! not even 
ciuious, when it's addressed to the fellow 
who, a moment since, played the gallant to 
you? As you likel A husband, in my cir- 
cumstances, can't afford to be so choice. 
I'll read it to you." 

Sylvia struggled. 

" No, no! I refuse to hear! It is prob- 
ably just some trifle about our picnic." 

Hillyard snarled, savagely: 

" You think so? Listen! 



" Be in the Hunter's Glen after the others have 
scattered for the afbemoon. I must see you. You 
can not refuse me. In vMmoriam. Always, 

"Natalie. 
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" Call that a picnic, eh? " 

While he was gloating over the paper 
from which he read aloud he did not ob- 
serve that Sylvia had turned her back to 
him, and was stopping her ears with two 
determined hands. 

" No use, uncle," she called out, defiantly; 
" I haven't heard a single, soUtary word." 

Hillyard seized her arms roughly and 
pulled them down, whirling her about as if 
to strike her. Sylvia did not flinch as she 
faced him; but, when his hand dropped 
without touching her, she burst into bitter 
tears. 

" There — ^there, child 1 Don't mind me," 
said he. returning to his senses, and trying 
to make amends. " I'm not patient, at any 
time, and I've had a lot of things to make 
me distrustful of even my best friend. I — 
I hardly knew what I was about. Don't 
you fear me I It wasn't you who put me 
beyond myself I If I came here to harm 
any one, it was certainly not you — Sylvia 
— ^poor little Sylvia I " 
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" Uncle, if you love me, come away ; not 
back to the house, though, for we shall cer- 
tainly meet the rest of them coming out." 

" Asses and fools, all of 'em — ^my wife's 
friends! " he grumbled. 

" Come, please, before they get here. 
Think of the scandal of an outburst before 
those gossiping people, who, whatever your 
grievance, wiU spread it far and wide." 

"Let them I The world is bound to 
know." 

" Before your own son — ^your servants I 
No, no, uncle; you're not yourself, or you'd 
not dream of doing it I " 

Her tender fervor overcame him. He 
allowed himself to be led into the path ; then 
he suddenly stood still, and handled a black- 
thorn stick with ominous zeal and relish. 

" No, my dear," he said, with a cunning 
look. " Sorry to disappoint you, but you're 
a woman. You fancy Sargent, and I'm 
afraid it's a put-up job. Sargent's been 
playing a dangerous game, and I'm going 
to stop it. I'll settle with Natalie afterward. 
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Take my advice, run back to the house, play 
the piano, dress your dolls — do anything; 
only— damn it, don't you interfere with 
mel^' 

Sylvia clasped her hands desperately. A 
moment, and it might be too late to ward 
off the catastrophe. Then luck came to her 
aid, in the merry, boyish voice of Bobby, 
hailing her from beneath the cliff. 

"Hullo, Syl-v-i-a-al^' 

Sylvia ran joyfully to the ledge and 
looked over. 

Hullo, Bobby I What's up?" 
Biggest sort of business! IVe killed a 
beauty 1 Tips the scale at thirty-one. 
We're bringing mme and Sargent's up to 
show you I " 

"That's right I Hurry I" 

With his boy's voice sounding in his ear, 
Hillyard pulled himself together to face 
the consequences to Bobby of his proposed 
assertion of his rights as a husband. There 
was no need to make a by-word and a 
laughing-stock of his only son. 
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Hillyard stood for a moment micertain; 
then, before Sylvia could rejoin him, he 
hastened away in the direction taken by 
Miss Lucretia. 

"Victory — ^but at what a cost!" said 
poor Sylvia, for the first time allowing her 
personal interest in the affair to come up- 
permost. 

A triumphant procession now wound up 
the hill-path. It consisted of the gillies, 
bearing two monster salmon; was headed 
by Bobby and Sargent, wearing wreaths of 
heather around their caps, and brought up 
by Vail, undecorated, but philosophically 
serene. Simultaneously from the castle side 
axrived two smug f ootoen, in Uvery, carry- 
ing between them a hamper, and likewise 
two large and well-filled baskets. In a 
short time the glen echoed with the somid 
of cheery voices, Bobby's taking the lead in 
his joy of rehabilitation as a fisherman. 
When Sylvia had admired and praised his 
prize to his heart's content, and Bobby had 
fallen back upon Sargent as an auditor, 
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Vail took the opportunity to free himself 
to Sylvia of certain things evidently weigh- 
ing on his mind. 

He was a frank-faced man of two-and- 
thirty, steadfast of gaze, and inspiring con- 
fidence at sight, his manner quaintly sug- 
gestive of conviction that the world sought 
him for what he did for it, rather than for 
what he was. 

" Sylvia, something is troubling you," he 
said in the girl's ear; " something serious." 

" Nothing you can help. Kit," she an- 
swered, trying to smile as usual. 

" Sure? " 

" Quite sure." 

" Hullo, Vail! " interrupted Bobby, who 
had got hold of a footman, and was direct- 
ing the opening of a long-necked bottle. 
" Come, join us in a hock-and-soda." 

" And while you do 1*11 pick a few flow- 
ers for the table," said Sylvia, going away 
into the wood, relieved to be alone. 

Vail drew a long breath. Then, affect- 
ing to be absorbed in matters in the direc- 
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tion of the castle, he sang out to Bobby, 
mischievously ; 

" Hullo, boy ! Better get under shelter. 
She's coming, with her mama ! " 

Bobby, having drained a tall glass of 
mild, amber liquid, felt emboldened to turn 
on his tormentor with hauteur. 

" Kindly remember. Vail, that those 
ladies are my guests." Then, with a sud- 
den crash of dignity, he took to his heels to 
meet the new arrivals, still at some distance 
from the scene. 

" The Baby Snatcher? " queried Sargent, 
lazily. 

" At her same old game," answered Vail, 
groaning. "But hang me if I thought 
she'd succeed with our level-headed boy I " 

" He'll survive her. Many have." 

"I don't know. The situation has its 
terrors, now that Mrs. Fortescue has joined 
in hot pui-suit. 'Member the newspaper 
head-line, *How Shall We Capture De 
Wet? ' and the answer in our club, * Send 
Mrs. Fortescue'?" 
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"Insufferable woman! But, Vail, I'm 
not in the humor to talk of the Fortescues. 
I'm more than bothered about my own 
affairs." 

" I told you, when we came here — " be- 
gan Vail, but was cut short by the other, 
promptly: 

" Bah I That's not what I mean." 

"Indeed? I thought " 

" You thought wrong. You always made 
more of it than it deserved. I swear to you. 
Vail, it was only a silly, sham affair; a 
sickly, sentimental alliance of affinities, she 
calls it — some stuff she's learned from that 
creature Godfrey. Gad I what fools we 
mortals be when we're too lazy to remon- 
strate against woman's whims! Certainly, 
since I have been in Ireland " 

Vail interrupted him in a constrained 
tone: 

" I know what you mean. But the point 
is, Mrs. HiUyard doesn't." 

" She has nothing to do with it. Kit, I 
want you to believe that I haven't forgotten 
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what you told me in the smoking-room at 
Chelwood two months ago," 

" That I me&nt to try to win Sylvia." 

" WeU? " 

" Well, I can't." 

" Are you certain? " 

"My dear chap, you, of all men, who 
have known me all my life, don't need to 
be informed that Nature has handicapped 
me with the unlimited confidence of the 
other sex. Women respect me — deadly 
word! — ^borrow money from me, allow me 
to slave for them, but love me — ^never! 
Better far were I one of those reckless dare- 
devils who rack the feminine soul with dear 
uncertainties. As a friend, a legal adviser, 
a best man, a partner at cards, and an ad- 
juster I have had my innings. Recently, 
I was even asked to stand godfather to a 
little wailing imregenerate in lace. But 
there my successes end. Needless to say, 
my charming young cousin is no exception 
to her sisterhood." 

Then you vacate the field?" said Sar- 
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gent, trying to chime in with his humor. 

" Naturally. But I may as well tell you, 
Hugh, that as long as you stay in this house 
I don't give it up to you." 

" Hang your insinuations! " 

"Besides, to speak frankly, the differ- 
ence in position between Sylvia Ridgeway, 
fortuneless spinster, and Christopher Vail, 
working barrister, is not nearly so conspicu- 
ous as it would be between her and a run- 
after man like you. I can't seem to see the 
possibility of your being in earnest in want- 
ing her ; and, let me say here, that anything 
short of dead earnest — dead earnest j mind 
you — ^won't do from you to Sylvia while I 
am above ground." 

" Do you mean that for a threat? " Sar- 
gent said, hotly. 

"No," answered Vail, in the same cool, 
half-whimsical manner. "But I think I 
see you tottering over an abyss you are not 
prepared to faU into." 

" I declare again that you are wrong. 
Of the feeble flame that once burnt between 
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me and a nameless lady nothing is left but 
ashes." 

" On your side — but on hers? " 

" Oh, confound you, Kit! " 

" It's the forgotten spark in the forsaken 
bonfire that generally does all the mischief." 

Sargent felt that he could no longer 
bear that quiet, insistent voice, 

" Don't be Delphic," he said, rising. " If 
it's any good to you to know it, I have al- 
ready informed our hostess that I am leav- 
tag L hospitable roof to-mght." 

Vail, too, arose. " That is the best news 
I have had. Hullo, here they all come. 
The Philistines be upon thee, Samson I 
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[HEREUPON, the sweet seclusion 
of this pet nook of the sylvan 
deities was profaned by the inva- 
sion of a rustling, chattering, bril- 
liant little band of worldlings, constitution- 
aUy intent upon getting amusement from 
the passing hour. 

Of these, Natalie HiUyard was easily 
the high priestess. Her type was distin- 
guished, her beauty and good form were 
indisputable. Her presence exhaled capti- 
vation. Wherever she moved the gaze of 
the looker-on must follow. Beside her the 
high-colored and modish Mrs. Fortescue 
appeared coarse in the execution. But her 
eye was restless, her mouth unsatisfied, and 
the trained sweetness of her voice could too 
readily lapse into fretful chiding. 

The three men in attendance upon the 
two ladies — ^O'Rourke, de Lorme, and God- 
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f rey — seemed content to act as foils to their 
elaborated art. 

Natalie, little accustomed to control her 
impulses, went at once to Sargent, point- 
edly ignoring Vail- 

" We are late, I suppose,'* she said, let- 
ting her eyes sweep over him, and softening 
her tones- 

"Are you? I don't know," answered 
Sargent, in an even voice, audible to the 
others. 

" How could Sir Hugh be expected to 
take account of mere time, when he's the 
hero of the day?" said Mrs. Fortescue, 
suavely. " That was what kept us — ^meet- 
ing your salmon on the way, and stopping 
to pay it homage! " 

" As a matter of fact," said Hugh, " I 
have taken very close account of the time 
since breakfast. I am ravenous for my 
luncheon." 

" Let us sit down at once, then," said 
Mrs. Hillyard, sharply. " Where is Sylvia? 
Mr. Vail, I trusted her to you." 
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"I will answer for her prompt return 
with some wild flowers to deck your feast." 

" Maudie, too, is missing. So tiresome of 
people — dropping out. Captain O'Rourke, 
what became of Robert? " 

" Godfrey, where's Robert? " asked 
O'Rourke, slyly, of the poet, who was ma- 
king eyes at the dainties awaiting them. 

"What? I know not," answered the 
gifted one, dreamily. "I see only the 
witcheries of this wondrous forest, in which 
I wander Hke a new-bom child." 

"Let him alone," remarked Vail; "he'll 
have cut his teeth by the time we come to 
eating." 

"Robert should be here," said Natalie, 
complainingly. 

"Ma foij madamej if you will permit 
me," said de Lorme, upon whom her gen- 
erally rebuking eye rested, "I would not 
wait on the missing ones. From what I 
observed, Mr. Bobbee and Mademoiselle 
Maudie will be for some little time engaged 
in the agreeable business of losing them- 
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selves like — ^what you call it? — *Ze Babies 
in ze Woods/ " 

" I shall certainly speak to Robert's 
father," observed Mrs. Hillyard, whose 
frowns did not lessen as Sargent kept away 
from her. 

"And I shall scold my little girl," said 
Mrs. Fortescue, smoothly. " Please, Cap- 
tain O'Rourke, oblige me by going to look 
for those heedless children, and say we ex- 
pect them here immediately. That way, 
wasn't it, where we left them, baron? " And 
she pointed, airily, in a totally opposite 
direction. 

" Parfaitement, madame^^ de Lorme said, 
acquiescing; then added, in her ear, "but 
you are a genius " 
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I'll go, ma'am 1 " exclaimed the courte- 
ous captain, " and, bedad, if it's humanly 
possible, I'll fetch the dear wanderers 
home." 

Natalie again approached Sargent. 
" Sir Hugh, I have a word to say to 
you." 
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Sargent passed her, and went a few steps 
after O'Rourke, 

" Hurry, captain, or the robins may have 
covered 'em from sight." 

"Are you determined to evade me?" 
asked Natalie, when Hugh's laughing face 
turned back upon their group. 

" Won't there be time enough, for that 
sort of thing by and by? " answered Sar- 
gent, wearily. 

" Hugh, have you told Mrs. Hillyard 
about your exciting struggle with Levi- 
athan?" said Vail, deftly interposing for 
Hugh's relief. 

" Nothing bores me like big fish — except- 
ing officious people," said Natalie, turning 
upon her heel, and joining Mrs. Fortescue. 

" Such a charming idea this of yours, 
Natalie, bringing us out to meet the fisher- 
men," said Mrs. Fortescue. " I do so love 
nature, once in a good while. There should 
be a perfect view from the top of that high- 
est rock yonder, if one could only get up 
there. Nothing like rocks and views for 
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sharpening one's appetite. Come, baron, 
Mr. Vail, Mr. Godfrey; you shall all three 
escort me to that rock! " 

" It is so beautiful here, I am loath to 
leave it," said Godfrey, starting from a 



revene. 



Especially the food," said Viail. 

" A little wind is blowing," went on the 
poet, now fully wound up to sustain his 
reputation. " Do you feel the little wind? 
The flower-bells are trembling on their 
stems. I do not know whether — ^I do not 
know whether — ^to laugh or to cry for joy." 

"Well, I can't wait till you make your 
mind up," observed Mrs. Fortescue, cruelly. 
" Come, baron; come, Mr. Vail! " 

To her surprise, it was Sargent who was 
off'ering her his hand. 

" Allow me to pilot you, Mrs. Fortescue." 

She looked at him blankly, then at Vail 
and the baron preceding them, and gave a 
half -glance back at Natalie and the beatific 
Godfrey. 

" You really mean it — ^you, who are the 
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last man in the world to play squire of 
dames? " 

" Let me reform now," said Sargent, 

"Bless me, how civility becomes you!** 
answered Fair-and-Forty, with a laugh. 
" Very well, then ; come on/* 

They had made but a few steps, leaving 
Natalie looking unutterable things at God- 
frey — ^whom she alternately exalted as an 
apostle of certain creeds that she professed 
and snubbed for an egregious bore — ^when 
Mrs, Fortescue discovered a sad loss, 

"My pet handkerchief!'* she exclaimed, 
feeling in her waistband, " I remember 
having it a moment before we entered the 
glen." 

" Shall I go back? ** asked Sargent, con- 
ventionally, 

" If it isn't too much trouble.** 

" Oh, no trouble," he said, departing 
down the castle path, 

"Mr. Godfrey!" called Mrs. Fortescue, 
emphatically. 

Did you speak, Mrs. Fortescue? ** said 
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the apostle, arousing. " I heard nothing ; 
I saw nothing, but this little precious 
flower." 

"Put the little precious flower in your 
buttonhole, and give me a hand up this 
rock." 

Godfrey obeying supinely, they joined 
Vail and de Lorme on the ascent of the 
rocks. 

" Admirable ! A tour de force! " said de 
Lorme in Fair-and-Forty's ear. 

"One must sacrifice oneself for one's 
friends," she murmured, aware, also, that 
she was samficmg a brand-new pair of 
patent-leather shoes with wonderful high 
heels and " Old Strasse " buckles. 

" Mrs. HiUyard wiU thus the longer for- 
get the absence of Mr. Bobbee? " suggested 
the baron. 

Precisely," answered Mrs. Fortescue. 
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Natalie smiled subtly on Sargent, return- 
ing without the handkerchief. 

"Well played, Hugh, well played!" she 
exclaimed. 
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" Did you really suppose — " he began. - 

" Oh, let me suppose anything that com- 
forts me," she interrupted, "It wouldn't 
be the first time youVe thrown people off 
our tracks. You're not the only one who 
has to act a part." 

" I am acting no part. I fully intended 
not to remain here alone with you, and I 
regret that I have to do so." 

" There is no risk as long as that impos- 
sible husband of mine is considerate enough 
to keep himself in town — ^but there's no time 
to be lost. Hugh, why had I no answer to 
my note? " * 

" Your note? Oh, yes, certainly, your 
note," said Sargent, in what he felt to be 
a lame manner. 

" Surely you read it? 

" Of course I did, but 
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" Perhaps you will give it back to me? 
With pleasure," he answered, feeling in 
his breast-pocket. " I'm sorry; I must have 
left it in my evening coat." 

"No matter," she said, angelically re- 
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proachful. " I fancy you did not notice the 
words * In memoriam '? " 

" Good heavens, Mrs, HiUyard, need we 
do this sort of thing in cold blood here? " 

" Hugh ! Your words pierce me like a 
knife! But I can and will bear all. It is 
my lot to suffer! " she exclaimed, tragically. 
" But, before you go from me to-night, I 
must have a final talk — ^I demand it — I en- 
treat!" 

"Please," said Sargent, looking around 
him nervously^ ^'please stand a little far- 
ther off." 

" Yes? — ^is it yes? " she persisted. 

" If you must have it so," he answered, 
driven to bay. 

"Very impassioned, really!" Natalie 
said, with a nervous laugh. " But I submit. 
Directly we separate after luncheon, do you 
go to the Round Tower on the hill, and I 
will follow. Then, as that is rather a damp 
and batty place, we can casually saunter 
back here, where we are almost sure to be 
undisturbed." 
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Upon one condition." 
And that? " she asked, shrugging. 
Is that until we return here you will 
treat me in all respects like an ordinary 
acquaintance." 

" Oh, certainly, Sir Hugh! " she said, the 
color coming into her face and her eye flash- 
ing. "I shall begin by apologizing for 
having inflicted upon you for so many days 
in succession the bore of Sylvia Ridgeway's 
company. Of course, you understand that 
I am most anxious to have this affair 
between Vail and herself brought to a 
finish." 

" Is there an affair? " he asked, indif- 
ferently. 

" I wish Vail would once and for all drop 
the handkerchief, and let us have the fun 
of seeing her run as my caniche does to pick 
it up." 

Sargent restrained himself witii difficulty. 
" Isn't that an unusually amiable wish for 
. gu«dian's wife? " 

" Don't call me such horrid names! It's 
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enough that I should have had this awkward 
creature thrust on my hands, and kept there 
— ^a spoil-sport, no doubt a spy, who reports 
me to * Uncle Will/ Admit, Hugh, that 
the situation is one that calls for all my 
patience. Concede that I am quite justified 
in welcoming any circumstances that will 
rid me of her presence in my house." 

"Any circumstances? - he said, looking 
at her closely. 

" Why, what do you mean? " she asked, 
and again the angry flush burnt her delicate 
face. 

Sargent was saved the trouble of answer- 
ing by the return of the exploring party; 
Mrs. Fortescue, assisted by Vail, limping 
in, followed by the other two men, all look- 
ing mildly bored, as people do who are called 
on to survey the works of nature when dis- 
abled by lack of sustenance. 

Only think!" said Mrs. Fortescue, 

one of my Louis-XV heels got wrenched 
oflF on those horrid rocks, and the bill just 
came in in this morning's post." 
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"But the view was magnificent!" said 
Vail. 

"Was it? I never looked," answered 
Fair-and-Forty, with sang froid. 

" Sony I failed to find your handker- 
chief, Mrs, Fortescue," said Sargent. 

" Strangely enough, I had it in my 
blouse," she replied, giving him the faint- 
est glance of meaning as she passed over to 
Natalie, and, slipping her arm in hers, said, 
in a loud whisper: " My dear, I hope you're 
grateful. The least you can do is to pay 
that shoemaker." 

Come, every one," said Natalie, crossly^ 

Sir Hugh says he is dying for his lunch- 
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So say we all of us," observed Vail, 
joining in a rapidly formed procession to 
the plateau that served as table, " excepting 
Godfrey, who never eats," 

" Then it must be said he acts very 
strangely with his knife and fork," said 
Sargent. 
" The body — ^the earth-fed body — ^must 
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submit to nutriment," remarked Godfrey, 
nearly falling over Mrs. Forteseue in his 
zeal to be seated; "while the soul — ^the 
spuming soul-takes wings to the empy- 
rean." 

" Beautiful ! almost pure Maeterlinck," 
said Vail, applauding with two fingers. 

" Baron, we'll take this end," said Natalie, 
placing herself where her flowerUke head 
leaned against the bole of a great tree, and 
trying to sign to Sargent to sit on the other 
side of her. But he lingered afar from the 
banquet, looking back into the wood. 

" Who is it coming? " asked Natalie, im- 
patiently. 

A look of contempt came upon her face 
as Sylvia, again serene of countenance, 
bearing a great sheaf of wild flowers, was 
joined by Sargent and welcomed by Vail, 
who arose to meet and place her. 

" Ridiculous ! All this fuss about a mere 
Sylvia Bidgewayl" said Mrs. Forteseue. 
" But, my dear, IVe news for you. It 
seems that this week, when you thought she 
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was off with Vail, it's Sir Hugh with whom 
she has been thick as thieves— wading, fish- 
ing, talking, in the boat, on the shore — 
while poor Vail had to take up with Bobby. 
Clever girl, that ! Deep, very deep ! " 

" Absurd 1" said Natalie, curling her 
Cupid's bow of an upper Up. 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Fortescue. " I 
always mistrust a girl who parts her hair in 
the middle." 

Sylvia, leaving her two knights, came 
toward NataUe, offering her flowers. 

"Have these? I'm sorry I'm late, but 
this is my excuse." 

" Sit down, please," said Natalie, cut- 
tingly, " and try not to make yourself any 
more conspicuous than you can help." 

Sylvia's head became a little more erect; 
her eyes surveyed Natalie in full, but she 
did not speak in return. She walked delib- 
erately over to the place Sargent and Vail 
were keeping for her between them, and, 
seating herself, talked to both men with 
animation. 
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" My word! but the young person is get- 
ting on," whispered Mrs. Fortescue to Na- 
talie. " One must own she's improved by 
color.'' 

"We are just remarking, Sylvia, how 
wretchedly you are sunburned," said Mrs. 
Hillyard. 

"A slander!" exclaimed Sargent. "I 
put it to the men. Has Miss Ridgeway's 
complexion ever looked finer, more brilliant? 
All who agree with me will please say 
' Aye.' " 

Vail, the baron, and Godfrey all waved 
their napkins gaUantly, crying: " Aye! aye! 
aye!" 

" Please spare my blushes," said Sylvia, 
nodding her thanks very prettily. 

" What did I tell you? " said Fair-and- 
Forty to Mrs- Hillyard. " If my Maudie 
had such forward ways I'd put her back in 
the nursery." 

"Oh, Mr. Godfrey!" Sylvia hurried on 
to say, to cover her embarrassment at the 
women's spiteful whispering, "I owe you 
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an apology for breaking my engagement to 
take you to see the giUiflowers in the keep- 
er's garden." 

"I thought Godfrey made it a point 
never to do anything between meals," said 
Vail, innocently. " Don't mind those gos- 
sips," he added in Sylvia's ear. "We're 
here to see that you have fair play." 

"Another time it might be easier, but 
to-day — " said Sylvia, showing the strain 
she was imder. 

" You aren't a bit yourself. What has 
happened? Surely I can help." 

" Presently — ^when we are alone. If this 
luncheon were only overl " 

"When is your new volimae to be pub- 
lished, Mr. Godfrey? " asked Mrs. Fortes- 
cue of the poet. 

" Madam, I do not publish," said God- 
frey, between two mouthfuls of galantine. 
" My words — ^my printed words — go forth 
like seedlings from the bosom of the flower 
to those who will comprehend me." And 
he helped himself largely to aspic. 
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"Editions strictly limited," commented 
Vail. 

" Your things are rather exasperating, 
Mr. Godfrey," said Mrs. Fortescue. " Just 
as one thinks one is coming to something 
improper, one can't imderstand a word. 
Here's the captain, but where are our 
naughty children? " 

O'Rourke, breathless and heated, came 
into the glen in quite the opposite direction 
from that in which he had set forth upon 
his quest. 

"Faith, IVe rescued the innocents 1" he 
said, reporting to Mrs. Fortescue. " Found 
'em safe and sound, ma'am, but not where 
ye sent me lookin'." 

" How kind you are, you dear man ! Do 
sit down and eat a tremendous luncheon," 
said the lady, whose purpose had been se- 
cured. 

All eyes turned to the quarter in which 
now slowly appeared the figure of Bobby 
escorting a damsel too visibly his senior, and 
pathetically anxious to let herself down to 
his youthful level. 
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" Robert," said Mrs. Hillyard, with dis- 
tinct displeasure in her tones, "what have 
you been about? You might have remem- 
bered that in your father's absence you are 
host." 

Bobby, looking cheerful always, seized a 
large dish and carried it around the circle, 
requesting everybody to partake of his own 
prime favorite, a pigeon pasty. To the 
other dehnquent, Mrs. Fortescue addressed 
herself, coldly: 

"Maudie!" 

" Yes, mama," said the excellent Maudie. 

" I shall have something to say to you 
when we get back." 

Maudie, who well knew that this " some- 
thing " would prove a rigorous inquiry into 
just how far she had been able to entice her 
victun along the straight and narrow path 
leading to a proposal, contented herself with 
meekly repeating, "Yes, mama." Then, 
seating herself beside Godfrey, who had 
just begun upon a portion of Bobb/s pie, 
she remained in a pensive and appeahng 
attitude, gazing at a sandwich on her plate. 
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" Faith, I hope you bear me no malice, 
Miss Fortescue," said the good-natured 
O'Rourke, searching among the bottles laid 
in the moss beside her. 

" Oh, nol " she answered, loftily. " How 
could mere vulgar curiosity expect to f ath- 
om the eommuSon of ktoLd spirit.! " 

" Bedad, it's not kindred spuits I'm after 
nowl" he said, beamingly, proceeding to 
mix himself a drink. " A wee drop with 
some Apollinaris, Miss Maudie, to prove 
there's no bad blood betwixt us? No? 
Then I'll go bail your mother'll not be so 
cruel." 

Mrs. Fortescue, proving less than remon- 
strant to his proposition, they were soon 
tippling together in amity. 

" Here's to the hair off your head, 
ma'am! " said the captain, glass in hand. 

" Eh? what? " exclaimed Maudie's mama, 
clapping both hands to her elaborate coif- 
fure; "why, you horrid man!" she ended, 
suddenly. " Maudie, love! '* 

" Yes, mama." 
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" Cover your foot, dear child." 

Maudie obediently drew in the foot which 
Vail called her best feature — ^but not imtil 
every one present had had a good chance to 
look at it, and Bobby returned to renew his 
devotion at her side, 

Sylvia, meanwhile, had tried to elude 
Vail's questionings, but ended by telling 
him enough of the cause of her alarm to 
make him, too, thoroughly imcomf ortable as 
to the possible outcome of Mr. Hillyard's 
return. They agreed to take counsel upon 
the subject so soon as luncheon should be at 
an end, and Sylvia, in spite of herself, 
breathed free. 

"Dear me, I'm forgetting my sister-in- 
law!" exclaimed Mrs. Hillyard. "She 
should be somewhere. Has any one chanced 
to see a quite too terrible old person from 
the States straying about the woods — ^a re- 
former who writes pamphlets and lives on 
little piUs? " 

Bobby turned upon his stepmother with 
surprising dignity. 
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" It's all right about my aunt, Natalie," 
said he. " Sylvia and I have looked out for 
her." 

" Sylvia — ^always Sylvia! " muttered Nat- 
^ alie, stung by the boy's rebuke. 
<v " Oh, Bobby, there she comes, now! " 
cried Sylvia, spriiiging to the rencounter 
with Miss Lucretia, who, wearing her most 
imcompromising aspect, now came swing- 
ing through the wood. 

Bobby ran after Sylvia, Maudie tittered, 
the men looked on in discreet silence, while 
Mrs. Fortescue breathed her heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Natalie. 

" Is that she? Oh, you poor dear! " 

" Nobody shall say I have failed in my 
duty to my husband's nearest relatives," 
said Mrs. Hillyard, quailing inwardly. 
" Besides, she's richer than William, and 
hasn't made a will." 

" Oh, you do have the luck! " Mrs. For- 
tescue rejoined, plaintively and, to be frank, 
begrudgingly. 

Natalie, without moving from her place, 
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stretched out her pmk-tipped hand to the 
large lady, who had by now come up to 
them. 

"How d'ye do! Hot, isn't it?" she 
drawled. 

"Himiph!" said Miss Lucretia, turning 
upon her the awful glare of her glasses; 
" so you're William's wife? Humph! " 

"William will be so awfully sorry he 
wasn't here to meet you. When did you 
come over? Hope they've made you com- 
fortable. If they haven't, pray mention it 
to my maid." 

And thus exhausting her resources of 
hospitaUty, Mrs. Hillyard opened a large 
white-frilled parasol, and, putting it be- 
tween her cheek and an aggressive sim- 
beam, fell back into conversation with de 
Lorme. 

"Now, aunty, what'll you take?" said 
Bobby, seating the speechless spinster on a 
rock and providing her with a napkin. As 
each gentleman in turn proffered a dish 
of some kind. Miss Lucretia surveyed him 
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narrowly; but her astonishment at the ap- 
parition of the languorous Godfrey was 
expressed by an emphatic exclamation, de- 
cidedly to the embarrassment of lookers-on. 
With more than her former brusquerie she 
declined all refreshment save the solace of 
a tabloid taken from a bag hanging at her 
waist. 

Mrs. Fortescue, availing herself of the 
first opportunity, went over to the old lady, 
and observed, purringly: 

" I see you are surprised at Natalie's poor 
manners. Don't mind her. If you want 
anything always come to me." 

" Himiph 1 '* said Miss Lucretia. 



" You can't think how interested I am in 
your work— your writings. We must be 
rister spiriW- P»r«,ed rlir-and-Forty. 

" God forbid! " answered Miss Lucretia, 
heartily. 

" Here ! I notice you looking at Bobby 
and my girl. Poor children! theirs is the 
most romantic of attachments. His father 
refuses him all but the bare necessaries of 
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his station. Dear boy! So sad to see him 
wasting his young life in a hopeless passion, 
when even a modest income assured to them, 
and the prospect of more hereafter, might 
enable them to marry." 

" Humph! " said Miss Lucretia. 

" Of course, you won't say I mentioned 
it to you," said Mrs. Fortescue, discomfited. 

"No," answered Aunty Loo, emphat- 
ically. " But I will send you my leaflet 
upon the growing prevalence of child-steal- 
ing in high society." 

With a grunt, she arose and went over 
to the spring, whither Sylvia had gone to 
fetch her a glass of water, and where Sar- 
gent had followed Sylvia. 

"Who's that one, child?" asked Miss 
Hillyard, as Sargent lifted his cap and left 
them together. " I like him, and yet I don't 
like to see him with you." 

" It's Sir Hugh Sargent, aunty. Why 
don't you like to see him with me? " asked 
Sylvia, blushing despite herself. 

Because of the cat's eyes watching you! 
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Sylvia, this is no place for either you or 
me. By the way, I met William in the 
woods/' 

" Did you? Oh, how glad I am! You 
must have cheered him, dear aimty," 

" I don't know. Of course, being aware 
of his peculiarities, I treated him with tact. 
In the first place, I told him he had nobody 
but himself to thank for the mess he has 
made of his ridiculous second marriage." 

" That wasn't all you said? " 

" H'm — ^no. I told him it was notorious 
the girl had married him for his money. 
Then I added, incidentally, that he is as 
gray as a badger and as yellow as a pimap- 
kin. When I saw he wasn't taking my sis- 
terly admonitions in good part, I reminded 
him that he could never keep his temper. 
What should he do, but bolt off in the rudest 
way and leave me talking! " 

"Oh, aunty!" said Sylvia, despairingly; 
then she tried to check herself. " Poor 
Uncle Will is greatly tried to-day. To- 
morrow things will go better between you." 
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" To-morrow I'll be on my way to Lon- 
don," said Miss Hillyard, with a snort. 
" Saturday I sail." 

" Not so soon, amity? Think of Bobby." 

"Don't speak of him. I've done with 
the boy! Look at him, gone over body and 
boots to that detestable old painted sham I 
No, my dear, I'm rubbed the wrong way; 
the whole thing is a disappointment. Come 
away with me to America 1 " 

"Aunty Lool" exclaimed Sylvia, star- 
tled exceedingly. 

"Don't answer me back! I can't abide 
being answered back. Will you come with 
me or not? " 

"Dear aunty, you are so good, but I 
really can't say anything so suddenly," an- 
swered the bewildered girl. 

" Very well, then, you know what my 
asking you means. You'd be my child, and 
get all I have to leave. But there, you 
won't, and I wash my hands of you." 

" No — ^no, aimty! Only give me time! " 
gasped Sylvia. 
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" Till 9 A.M. to-morrow, then," said Miss 
Loo, as if ordering home a parcel. 

" How good you are to want me ! " 

" Rubbish 1 Till 9 a.m. to-morrow. Now, 
child, I'm going in, and shall try to for- 
get this menagerie kept by William's wife. 
Don't follow I I can't abide being fol- 
lowed." 

She made a stride forward, then turned 
back, with a pleading gaze. 

" Sylvia, don't disappoint mel " 

Directly afterward she was marching 
away, ignoring Bobby, who ran after her, 
and refusing to notice Natalie, now a little 
scared at the result of her own behavior. 

"I say, Sylvia, this is too bad, you 
knowl" remarked Bobby. "I was doing 
aU I could." 

" Don't mind her, dear," answered Sylvia, 
gently. 

" Really, Miss Ridgeway," observed Nat- 
alie, who had arisen, her example followed 
by everybody but Godfrey, whom they left 
eating, " I owe you thanks for your kind 
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assistance in assuming the hostess in my 
place. Another time, however, please re- 
member that when I require you to play so 
prominent a role in my household I shall 
have no hesitation in demanding it. Until 
then, wouldn't it be more becoming for you 
to keep a little — ^a very little — ^in the back- 
ground? " 

Sargent, who heard the beginning of this 
amiable harangue, had taken himself out of 
hearing; but Vail stood by Sylvia, with in- 
dignant eyes. 

" I shall not forget," said Sylvia, 
haughtily. 

" See that you do notl" answered Nat- 
alie. " Now, as every one has finished, I 
think we may leave this place to the servants, 
and scatter, each one where he likes to go. 
Mr. Godfrey, wiU you come? " 

Godfrey, rising reluctantly, was carried 
off by her. Mrs. Fortescue, with de Lorme 
and O'Rourke, lingered a moment by the 
spring, while the playful Maudie, having 
discovered a pendent grape-vine, insisted 
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that Bobby should swing her; Vail kept by- 
Sylvia, who was giving a few directions to 
the footman about packing up the remnants 
of the feast. 

" Brave Sylvial » Vail said, in an under- 
tone. 

" You see, I'm without defense," she an- 
swered, smiling rather forlornly. 

" Not if you'll give me the right to meet 
insult for you." 

"No, Kit, dear Kit!" she said, grate- 
fuUy. 

" Never? " 

" Never. You're not angry? " 

"No — only sorry. Sylvia, if I mayn't 
make your happiness, it is borne in on me 
that some day I may have a chance to pre- 
serve it. Coimt on me when that day 
comes." 



" Thank you, Kit," she said, and smiled 
brightly in his face. 

" Now, what can I do to calm this alarm 
you've worked up about your guardian? " 
said Vail, again his cheerful self. 
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" Follow Sir Hugh. Keep him in sight, 
as I shall Natalie." 

" To please you — ^but I can't believe " 

"Do believe mel Follow Sir Hugh! 
He and my imcle must riot meet to-day 1 " 

" AU right," said Vail, looking with eon- 
cem at her perturbed face. " Hugh's not 
had time to get far away. I never saw you 
so broken up." 

" So long as I know my poor uncle is 
not himself— that he's wandering, perhaps 
lurking, near us — ^how can I breathe free? 
Hurry, Kitl" 

" Here goes, then — ^to please you," said 
Vail, inclined to smile at what he believed 
superfluous intensity. 

He hastened off, and Sylvia, with a sense 
of relief, went her own way in pursuit of 
Natalie and Godfrey. Mrs. Fortescue, who 
had been watching her interview with Vail, 
shrugged her shoulders and smiled know- 
ingly. 

"I may be wrong, but it seems to me 
there's moral thimder in the air." 
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*' Mon DieUf madamey^ observed de 
Lorme, ^^ what could be more natural? 
Have we not all the elements of the usual 
tragedy at hand? " 

** Who'll give me a cigarette? " asked the 
lady, selecting one to her taste from the 
baron's case, immediately proffered to her. 

" 'Tis puzzlin' me mightily, I'll swear,'* 
said O'Rourke, puffing at his cigar, "to 
know just how the land lies between our 
fair hostess and Sir Hugh." 

Mrs. Fortescue glanced over at Bobby, 
who was swinging Maud within earshot. 

"Maudie, lovel" 

" Yes, mama." 

"Didn't you ask me if Mr. Robert 
mightn't punt you across the lake to the 
island?" 

" That was yesterday, mama," said 
Maudie, modestly. 

" So it was. How stupid of me! " 

" Oh, please, Mrs. Fortescue, mightn't 
she come again? " asked Bobby, with a de- 
lighted face. 
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"Teasing chUdrenI" said the lady, in 
fond rebuke ; " only this once, then. Take 
good care of my girl, Mr. Hillyard I " 

" Trust me, Mrs. Fortescue 1 " was the 
proud answer. And, m a flutter of excite- 
ment, the shy Maudie allowed herself to be 
assisted from the swing and conveyed away 
from maternal supervision. 

"It is so good to have a daughter one 
can trust," remarked Mrs. Fortescue, with 
matchless readiness. 

"With an heir presumptive!" said 
O'Rourke, aside, to the baron, who, in re- 
tiun, lifted his right eyebrow imderstand- 
ingly. 

While this by-play was in progress none 
of the participants was in the least aware 
that they had been seen and heard by the 
master of the house, who, upon intercept- 
ing the servants on their way back to the 
castle with the hampers, had informed him- 
self of the movements of the party. 

It was not a pleasant face to look upon 
that now and again peered uncertainly from 
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the deep covert of the woods, then withdrew 
from observation of his wife's guests in dis- 
cussion of her affairs. 

" Now that we can talk undisturbed," 
said Mrs. Fortescue, in a comfortable tone, 
"did you ever see an3i;hing like Natalie's 
face while Sargent kept sitting in Sylvia's 
pocket during luncheon? " 

^' Pauvre belle darnel May she be soon 
consoled ! " said the baron, lightly. 

" I declare, I've no patience with her," 
went on the lady. " Why doesn't a woman 
know when she's well off? " 

" You would say, when she is blest with 
the love and confidence of so excellent a 
husband," observed the baron. 

Mrs. Fortescue laughed. "Hardly I 
Just think of it — ^to be young, pretty, with 
all the clothes one wants, and all the cash; 
to have a town house, a coimtry house, a 
perfect digestion, and a husband who 
spends most of his time in the city — ^now, 
what in the world has she got to do bother- 
ing with love? " 
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" It's not love I'd be callin' it, Mrs. 
Forty," said O'Rourke. " 'Tis the twenti- 
eth-century substitute! Bedad, if 'twas me- 
self choosin', I'd ask for the old-fashioned, 
common or Garden-of-Eden article." 

" Of course, there's the drawback that 
her wooden image of a husband's still 
madly in love with her," added Mrs. For- 
tescue, with unaffected commiseration in her 
tones. 

" At Hillyard's age more dangerous than 
your English goutl What do you say to 
going back to the castle for another little 
game of bridge?" 

" Capital 1" she answered, with anima- 
tion ; " but, whatever comes of this mixed- 
up business of Natalie's, it will always be 
a comfort to me to know that I've done my 
best for her. I've said everything I know 
to dissuade her from throwing away sub- 
stantial assets like hers in the very worst 
speculation known to woman. But she is 
nothing if not self-willed. She thinks Sar- 
gent belongs to her. She has no marriage 
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settlement, and I know what a wretched 
allowance the divorce courts give the wife." 

Laughing together, the three sauntered 
off toward the castle, leaving Hillyard to 
his pleasant reflections in leafy solitude. 
Coming out from behind his screen of low- 
hanging boughs, the poor man stood at first 
uncertain, his face dark with wrath and de- 
sire for vengeance. 

Thus, Sylvia, returning from her vain 
search after Natalie, f oimd her uncle, and, 
to her dismay, was detained by him forcibly 
upon the spot. Possessed by the one idea 
of satisfying himself definitely as to the 
purpose of his wife's meeting with Sargent, 
HiUyard was not to be diverted from the 
resolve to watch them from his hiding-place, 
already tested. All in vain were Sylvia's 
pleadings. His hand closing upon her 
wrist, she was forced into retreat behind the 
trees, and there held as a witness in case of 
need. 

That things had progressed so far toward 
an inevitable crash filled Sylvia with grief 
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and astonishment. But, through all, her 
faith in Sargent did not waver. She knew 
he would come out of it unscathed. But 
that did not prevent her realizing that the 
events of the day were somehow hurrying 
her to a crisis, and the outcome seemed 
inevitable, so far as departure from her 
guardian's home was in question. She must 
go, and in all the mists of her distress Miss 
Hillyard's offer arose as a light leading 
her to deliverance. These thoughts chased 
one another through her mind rapidly in 
the brief time while she stood with a beat- 
ing heart, her guardian's grasp of iron upon 
her wrist, not venturing to look into his 
darkling, distorted face. 

The ordeal was fortunately short. The 
two people they awaited came strolling to- 
gether along the path from the Round 
Tower. A glance showed that Natalie was 
vexed, disappointed, trying to carry mat- 
ters off with a high hand, while Sargent 
looked as Sylvia had never seen him, hard 
and cynical. To Sylvia's immediate relief, 
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they placed themselves where their voices 
came but imperfectly to listening ears. 

Natalie, on her side, had just cause for 
pertiu'bation. Never had she so poignantly 
realized that her power — or what passed for 
it — over Sargent had become a thing of 
naught. In comparison with his present 
manner toward her even the high-flown 
homage of Godfrey, who in secret made her 
the heroine of his writings, was acceptable. 
But she was still sufficiently mistress of her- 
self to put spirit into her voice when she 
led her imwilling captive to the place o£ 
rendezvous. 

"Rather clever, this flank movement of 
ours from the Roimd Tower. And how 
shockingly I treated poor Godfrey in order 
to join you there 1 " she said. 

" Would you mind speaking lower? " he 
answered, uneasily. 

" This whole day — ^your last day with 
me, Hugh — ^has been such a wretched dis- 
appointment, one long ordeal," she said, 
dropping her voice. 
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" After to-day you will not have that to 
complain of," he said, in a listless tone. 

"This friendship with you," exdaimed 
Natalie, with intensity, " so high, so sub- 
limated, so much better than other people's 
loves — ^which, no matter how it has been 
misjudged, has been for us so long the high, 
guiding star of our two hves— how miser- 
ably and, I must say, flatly it seems to be 
ending 1" 

"Everything in this world has to end," 
he said. " Things haven't gone so smoothly 
between us of late that we sha'n't be better 
for any change." 

"Oh, Hugh 1" 

"For heaven's sake, don't cry!" he ex- 
claimed, in new alarm. 

" What is left me if you are brutal? " she 
answered, tragically. 

"I'll swear, Mrs. Hilly ard, I did not 
come here for this. And, imless you stop 
it, I'll leave you without the smallest com- 
punction," he said, his anger roused, and 
he started to put his threat into execution. 
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Natalie followed him out into the open 
glade, near where her husband stood with 
his hot eyes fixed upon her face. She stood 
with her back to Hillyard, and spoke where 
he could now hear her every word. 

Oh, very well, thenl" she said, curtly. 
Not to delay you, I'll condense what I 
had to say. It chiefly concerns your be- 
havior with Sylvia Ridgeway. You men 
of the world think you've a right to amuse 
yourselves plucking flowers of sentiment all 
along your way in life — even when you find 
them in an Irish bog. But you can not 
suppose I shall permit this to go on in my 
house." 

Sargent's miserably roving eye caught 
sight at this moment of Hillyard behind 
the thicket. To warn Natalie of her hus- 
band's presence he drew near her quickly, 
and spoke in a strained whisper: 

" Take care ! Don't tuum ! Your hus- 
band's behind you listening 1 " 

Natalie, at last in receipt of the great 
emotion she had always craved in life, was 
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for a moment completely umierved and 
terrified. Gasping, she stood with white 
cheeks and lips that could not frame a syl- 
lable. Then, by an immense effort at self- 
control, she rose to the occasion, and went 
on, speaking louder and with distincter 
utterance : 

" You can not, I say, suppose that I will 
allow this to continue in my house; that, in 
my dear husband's absence, I could let you 
go on trifling with the child he has taken 
under his charge, whom he loves like his 
very own? " 

" Oh, this is horrible ! " muttered Sar- 
gent, but he could not silence her. 

" I see you resent my interference," Nat- 
alie went on. " Perhaps you are right ; 
perhaps I am wrong. But I acted upon 
the impulse that has always governed me. 
Go away, if you must, to-night. Sir Hugh 
Sargent, but before you go, in honor let 
that poor girl understand that her silly 
hopes are vain." 

Sylvia, wrenching herself from her 
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guardian's relaxing grasp, fled sUently into 
the forest. Hillyard, his face parting with 
its somber fixity, held back yet a moment 
before revealing himself. 

" It is not one, but two people whom you 
are insulting, Mrs. HiUyard,'* Sargent be- 
gan, indignantly; but she held up her hand 
to check him. 

" Old friends though we are. Sir Hugh, 
and you in my husband's confidence, I call 
it a cruel act on your part to have done this 
wrong to a girl who may be awkward and 
ignorant, but, while I am here, shall never 
be defenseless." 

"WeU said, Natalie! weU spoken, little 
wife I " cried Hillyard, in a voice of tri- 
umph. 

As he came out toward them, Natalie, 
with a cry of astonishment, flew into his 



arms. 

" Will, dearest ! " she cried. " Now I can 
be at restl" 

"And has Sir Hugh Sargent, the pol- 
ished courtier, the invader of weak women's 
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hearts, no answer ready for my wife? " said 
Hillyard, as he stood with one arm encir- 
cling Natalie, she nestling to his side. 

" For Mrs. Hillyard, absolutely none," 
answered Sargent, with knit brows. " Of 
you, Mr. Hillyard, I have the honor to ask 
the hand of your ward in marriage." 

Natalie uttered a faint cry. 

" You seem overcome," said Hillyard, 
quickly turning upon her. 

"Who wouldn't be," said Natalie, with 
another strong effort, " after such a scene 
with an old friend, and with the climax of 
such a surprise as you have given me, 
dear? " 

" Mr. Hillyard," said Sargent, with dig- 
nity, "nothing I can say now can remove 
from any one of us the pain of what has 
gone before. But of one thing I am dis- 
tinctly sure — ^that, with all my heart, I ask 
Sylvia to be my wife." 

"Do you advise me to give him an an- 
swer now?" said Hillyard, with a half 
chuckle, turning to his wife. 
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Natalie's voice could not, in spite of her, 
ring true as she answered this. 

"I? Why, of course. What have I to 
say to it, now you are here? " 

Again suspicion, never far absent, set- 
tled upon Hillyard's soul. 

" Only that, before giving my sanction to 
the match, I exact yours," he said, harshly, 
his gaze searching her face. 

" I — I consent, certainly. Why shouldn't 
I? " she answered, and Hugh saw that she 
was trembling with fear. " Sir Hugh, I can 
only hope that your married experience may 
be — as happy and congenial as — our own." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Hillyard," he said, 
loathing the scene and eager to cut it short. 
The last taimt had destroyed in him any 
pity he might have had for the beautiful 
small creature's humiliation. It seemed to 
him that a woman like that must always be 
suf&cient unto herself. 

" Dearest, I've a splitting headache — 
take me home," said Natalie, laying one 
hand on her husband's shoulder. 
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" All right, dear little woman," the man 
answered, beaming with new pride. " We'll 
leave you, Sir Hugh, regretting any aimoy- 
ance you may have had from a misappre- 
hension of your courtship. IVe no doubt 
you'U find Sylvia hiding somewhere near. 
She's a great deal to forgive me, but she'll 
do it, Sargent. She has a big soul, that girl 
— ^like that dear chap, her father. Our room 
will be better than oiu* company, eh, Nat- 
alie? We've been through this oiu'selves, 
haven't we, pretty one? Good-by for the 
present, then. Sir Hugh. See you at din- 
ner, if not before. I hope Sylvia will per- 
suade you to stay on. Come, Natalie. Off 
we gol" 

He put his heavy hand upon her arm, 
and Natalie moved away in silent misery 
and shame. When about to pass out of his 
sight she looked back at Hugh beseech- 
ingly, but he remained motionless where 
she had left him, his eyes fixed on the 
groimd. 

One moment he stood alone; then Sylvia, 
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pale and unhappy, her cheeks marked with 
tears, returned to his side with an impetu- 
ous rush. 

" Good-by, Sir Hugh," she said. " Be- 
cause you've been what you have to me, 
because I promised to trust you utterly, I've 
come back. When I heard what Natalie 
said I was so ashamed I wanted to run and 
run, and never stop — ^never see you again, 
or any one here. As it is, I am going soon 
—to-morrow. I'm going to America with 
Miss Hillyard. After to-day you won't see 
or hear of me, but even the himiiliation of 
this moment can't undo the past. And so, 
at least, I hope we may part friends? » 

To this point she had kept up bravely, 
her broken words stabbing his heart with 
sorrow for what he had brought upon her. 
But when sobs — great, honest sobs of a 
loving creature in distress — overpowered all 
further attempts at speech, he felt that he 
had kept silent long enough. 

Sylvia," he said, with grave tenderness, 

there are lots of things I might say to you 
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just now, but there's only one I want to 
say. Kemember, it's the man with a clear 
brain and wide-open eyes, steering his own 
way through a tossing sea, who says it — I 
love you, Sylvia, love you, love you I For 
months you have filled my thoughts and 
swayed my fancy. Come to me, Sylvia. 
Bemy wifel" 

To Sylvia life seemed suddenly flooded 
with refulgent light. She trembled, could 
not believe her ears, looked up at him, be- 
wildered. 

"I? Oh, how can I?" she asked, art- 
lessly. 

" Nothing easier," said Sargent, putting 
his arm about her, with a smile. " Begin 
this way.'' 

He kissed her, and in that moment all 
the dark things of life seemed to take flight 
from both of them out of the wood. 
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HE nine days' wonder of Sir 
Hugh Sargent's marriage with 
an obscure Miss Ridgeway, 
whose guardian had given her a 
quiet wedding-breakfast at his house in 
town, after which the couple had left im- 
mediately for the Continent to spend the 
winter, was revived by the Sargents' return 
to Chelwood in the spring. 

Some curiosity had been engendered 
among Sir Hugh's friends by a story that 
the bride, in accepting him, had forfeited 
an offer of adoption and a large inheritance 
from a queer old spinster. But this was 
balanced by the suggestion that, had she 
remained single, she must have gone to live 
in America as manager of a health cure. 

There was some desire among a few people 
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to see the new Lady Sargent, but more to 
know how NataUe Hillyard and Sir Hugh 
would behave toward each other under the 
new conditions. For, recently, there had 
been floating around the society of idlers 
who feed their minds upon petty personali- 
ties a new version of the causes that led 
to Sir Hugh's rather sudden marriage. 
Where it came from, who was responsible 
for its details, nobody was prepared to say. 

Mrs. Fortescue, whom, naturally, every- 
body felt could tell everything, was virtu- 
ously indignant when called upon to discuss 
her deareTfriend's intimate affairs. She 
also pooh-poohed the rumor that Natalie, in 
temporary need of a new interest, had dur- 
ing some months accepted the attenuated 
devotion of Godfrey, of which she was by 
this time heartily tired. 

Now that Sir Hugh was back again, that 
he was probably in need of congenial 
companionship, and that, coincidentally, 
William Hillyard had departed for a three 
months' absence on busmess in the land of 
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the Stars and Stripes, there seemed little 
reason to doubt that the things curious peo- 
ple wanted to know would, in the coiu'se of 
time, divulge themselves. 

The Sargents, meantime, who had settled 
down at Chelwood Park, in glorious indif- 
ference to the chatter of their acquaintances, 
beUeved themselves immime from any ne- 
cessity of stirring up society by giving or 
receiving invitations. 

Sylvia and Hugh had decided this point 
between them in the first days after their 
joyous establishment at home. Three peo- 
ple only did they elect to receive as visitors 
— Kit Vail, who came to them promptly, 
always his kind and cheery self; Bobby, 
whom they desired to watch over during 
this interim when it was beUeved that Miss 
Fortescue had relaxed her pursuit of him, 
owing to his father's flat refusal of consent 
to their marriage; and last, but in no way 
least, Aimty Loo, who had voyaged over- 
sea to spend a week imder their roof. 

Chelwood Park and its wondrous gardens 
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were radiant in bloom, and a f uU moon was 
impending in the heavens, when the change 
in the situation came. In her lisual meteoric 
fashion, Natalie Hillyard, accompanied by 
O'Rourke and de Lorme, appeared one 
morning in time for luncheon, announcing, 
with perfect ease, that she had determined 
to give dear Hugh and Sylvia a charming 
surprise that evening in order to extract 
them from the lovers' solitude, too long 
maintained. The idea had occurred to her 
to ask a lot of people down to a dance by 
moonlight in the groimds, with electricity, 
of course, to help out the moon's deficiencies, 
and costumes, or dominoes, de rigueur. 

Before Sylvia, who had cordially hoped 
to be left out of Mrs. Hillyard's considera- 
tion in her married life, as in the past, could 
recover from the stupor of this invasion and 
annoimcement, she saw, to her chagrin, that 
her husband, however much it displeased 
him, had no intention of shirking the duties 
of hospitality thus thrust upon him. It was 
the first cloud on the heaven of her married 
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life; but it was a considerable one, and, for 
a time, seemed to spread from pole to pole. 

Natalie, exquisitely pretty, no trace upon 
her sea-shell cheek or brow of care or peni- 
tence, thoroughly enjoyed the excitement 
she had produced. She made a feint of 
assuring Sylvia that she need feel no anxi- 
ety, as even the smallest arrangements for 
the evening had been made by her. As 
they spoke an army of workmen and cater- 
ers descended upon the place. 

With her old superb insolence Natalie 
assumed supreme charge of the affair. 
Sylvia felt herself routed, pushed to the 
wall. Too proud to appeal to Hugh for 
sympathy, or to let any one else know that 
she needed it, she submitted with what 
grace she could. And so the day dragged 
on, until an afternoon train to their nearest 
station brought the next relay of unbidden 
guests in the persons of Mrs. Fortescue and 
Maudie, to whom the butler, while intro- 
ducing them into the hall in the absence of 
the family, gave such information as was 
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deemed desirable by the invader in making 
her usual reconnaissance du pays. 

" I'll wait here a bit, Hallett," said Mrs. 
Fortescue, in whose employ the new Chel- 
wood butler had been some years before. 
" Quite as it all looked in Sir Hugh's un- 
married days! Hard to realize there's a 
Lady Sargent now." 

"Yes, madam. Her ladyship insisted 
there should be no change for her." 

"Very proper, considering what she 
was," said the lady, her roving gaze resting 
for a moment upon her daughter, whom 
their maid and bags were preceding up the 
stairs. "No, don't go up yet, Maudie. 
Mr. Robert HiUyard is staying here, I be- 
lieve, Hallett? " 

" Yes, madam, Mr. Robert and his aunt. 
Miss Hillyard — a very determined lady. 
She took to her motor-car and left us for 
town directly Mrs. Hillyard and her friends 
arrived this morning. Mr. Vail's also stop- 
ping with us, madam." 

"I suppose you don't know where Mr. 
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Robert might chance to be, Hallett? " said 
Mrs. Fortescue, a genial sparkle in her 
maternal eye. 

Hallett looked discreet. 

" Mr. Robert was in the billiard-room a 
moment since, madam, knocking the balls 
about by himself." 

" Maudie, love," went on the lady, in a 
dreamy way, as if she had not heard his an- 
swer, " you have never seen this beautiful 
old house of Sir Hugh's. There'll be time 
before tea for you to take a look about. 
The — er — ^billiard-room, down at the end of 
the corridor, has a particularly fine ceiling." 

" Oh, I should love to see that ceiling, 
dear mama! " exclaimed Maudie, hastily 
tripping in the direction indicated. 

The faintest adumbration of a smile came 
upon Hallett's shorn coimtenance. Mrs. 
Fortescue, espying it, turned on him a hard, 
cold, unrelenting face, and spoke with a 
voice to match: 

" I presvmie you have hardly forgotten 
the circvmistances of your leaving my serv- 
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ice, Hallett? How I — ^let you off — from a 
term of years in jaU." 

" Hardly, Mrs. Fortescue," the man said, 
with smooth humility. " But I had hoped 
my humble offices as a witness in your di- 
vorce suit would even matters between us.'* 

" Whatever youVe done for me, man, has 
been well paid for. And be sure my keep- 
ing your secrets will continue only just so 
long as you continue useful — and endurable 
to me." 

" I understand, madam," he said, crin- 
ging. " I hope the last batch of Mayfair 
personals I collected at the Butlers' Club 
was satisfactory? Believe me, Mrs. Fortes- 
cue, our literary partnership is to me a 
source of honest pride." 

" Hallett, you are impertinent. Wait I 
I've a question or two to ask. First, where 
is Sir Hugh? " 

" Sir Hugh and Mrs. Hillyard are in the 
rose-garden, ma'am, arranging for to- 
night," he said, with a meaning smirk. 

"And Miss Ridgeway? I should say 
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Lady Sargent, only it seems so perfectly 
absurd." 

" In her own rooms, ma'am." 

" Sulking? " 

" Oh, madam! " exclaimed the butler, sen- 
timentally. " Picture a yoimg couple but 
recently settled down in their ancestral halls, 
after months spent in roving beneath the 
cloudless skies of Italy and France and 
Egypt— 
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" Hallett, don't be poetical 1 

" Beg pardon, ma'am, but since I became 
a literary man — " ventured Hallett. 

"A literary idiot 1" interrupted Mrs. 
Fortescue. " The point is that since Mrs. 
HiUyard arrived this morning " 

"With her gentlemen friends, mad- 



am — 

" Don't say * gentlemen friends,' Hallett. 
It is simply impossible — Lady Sargent has 
not had sense enough to hide her foolish jeal- 
ousy. A nice beginning, upon my word 1 " 

"But consider, Mrs. Fortescue. My 
lady's but a young bride, and this entertain- 
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ment has dropped upon her like a bolt from 
the blue. Wot more natural? " 

" Spare me reflections, Hallett. I always 
skip them in a book," said his late employer, 
abstractedly. She was thinking whether it 
was worth her while to meet Sylvia as a 
sympathizer. 

'^ Sir Hugh has acted in all respects like 
a man of the world," went on the critic of 
high society from within. " He give in to 
Mrs. Hillyard's plans at once. Oiu* whole 
house and grounds are now in the hands 
of Sprightl/s men — the incomparable 
Sprightly, who timns you off a wedding or 
a fimeral with equal alacrity. The affair, 
particularly the Dresden-china minuet, to 
be danced imder different colored lights on 
the old bowling-green, will be a scene from 
fairy-land." 

" Sir Hugh, naturally, has spent most of 
the day in Mrs. Hillyard's company? " 
asked Mrs. Fortescue. 

" Yes, madam," smirked Hallett. " You 
know her imperious ways — ^but queenly, I 
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call her, decidedly queenly. She ordering 
Sir Hugh here, there, everywhere, an* he 
follerin'I" 

" And Lady Sargent went under at the 
first shot? Incredible I" mused Mrs. For- 
tescue. 

" A headache, her la'ship^s maid calls it. 
One of the privileges of aristocracy, a head- 
ache is, Mrs. Fortescue. My own impres- 
sion is that her la'ship has probably been 
havin' a good cry." 

"Man, your impressions and reflections 
will put me in my grave I " 



" Comes so natural to me since I went 
into literature," answered Hallett, simper- 
ing. " But one word more for my lady I'd 
like to say. She appeals to me, that yoimg 
woman does. Consider her youth and in- 
experience I Till now, the couple has been 
like love-birds on their perch — Sir Hugh, 
apparently, givin' no thoughts to his former 
life, an' she — ^blissful! But such is life I It 
is the common saying below-stairs to-day 
that this is the little rift within the lute I " 
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" Hallett, you are a donkey 1 " 

" Certainly, ma'am. Only, I thought as, 
us both bein' authors, you might appreciate 
an apt quotation." 

Christopher Vail, at this moment issuing 
from his stronghold m the library, an an- 
cient tome in hand, advanced upon the pair, 
the deep distaste in his honest face leaving 
Mrs. Fortescue no doubt as to the welcome 
she had from him. 

" How d'ye do, dear Mr. Vail? " she said, 
offering her hand. 

" How d'ye do? " he answered, without 
taking it. " Tea'll be served here, Hal- 
lett? " 

" Yes, sir; almost immediately, sir," an- 
swered Hallett, resuming his manner of 
every-day office, and going over to the fire- 
place to unfold a tea-table. 

" So nice to see you here," went on Mrs. 
Fortescue. " You, it appears, were the 
first outsider in the bridal paradise. I hope 
you don't mean to play the serpent, Mr. 
Vail? " 
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" Not when the role can be so much bet- 
ter filled by a lady, Mrs. Fortescue," he re- 
sponded, bniskly. 

Mrs. Fortescue's chagrin was masked by 
the entrance, from mthout, of Natalie 
with three supporters, namely. Sir Hugh, 
O^Rourke, and de Lorme. The beauty was 
in high feather, and Forty's intelligent eye 
at once perceived that success had perched 
upon her banners. She greeted her friend 
with her customary nonchalant good-fel- 
lowship, casually observed to Sir Hugh that 
she had forgotten to speak to him of Mrs. 
Fortescue's coming, but had given instruc- 
tions to the housekeeper; and ended by go- 
ing over to take possession of the tea-table, 
which Hallett and a footman had by now 
spread with a variety of tempting small 
dainties, as well as the silver tea-kettle and 
its equipments. 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Hillyard," Sir 
Hugh said, somewhat formally, approach- 
ing her, "but my wife should be coming 
down." 
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"Don't bother about Sylvia," said Nat- 
alie, indifferently. " Her maid tells me 
she's a rippin' headache, and mayn't come 
down-stairs to-day," 

" Then I'll go to her," he said, looking 
anxious. 

" Oh, but her maid told mine she had 
locked her door and given orders she was 
not to be disturbed by any one — any one. 
Sir Hugh. Under those circumstances, 
don't you think you had better bide your 
time? Please hand this cup to Forty and 
come back for your own." 

Sir Hugh, suppressing his impatience as 
best he could, complied with her request, 
and Natalie turned to Hallett, who, having 
dismissed his myrmidon, was himself about 
to withdraw. 

" By the way, Hallett, we sha'n't want a 
regular dinner, you know. Give us « 
scratch affair in the veranda — ^hot soup, 
cold things in aspic, and plenty of fizz at 
eight-thirty, sharp. Really, it's as if the 
weather had been made to my order — ^warm 
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and bright as midsummer. No sugar in 
yours, Hugh, and a slice of lemon? Forty, 
our frocks for the minuet have come. 
Dreams, perfect dreams I As soon as I de- 
cided to have this thing I invited Lady 
Clanberry to be one of my dancers, and 
4hen went to give her shop the order. Not 
bnly is she coming, but she made her girls 
rush the order, and you know how she dis- 
appoints." 

Hallett lingered at Sir Hugh's elbow. 

" It's all right. Sir Hugh, about the 
dinner? " 

" What do you mean ' about the din- 
ner '? " said his master, shortly. 

" The order give me by Mrs. Hillyard, 
Sir Hugh. Wouldn't you msh me to speak 
first to her ladyship?" 

" No; do not disturb her ladyship." 

Hallett vanished, and Vail, who had re- 
luctantly taken his tea from Natalie's hand, 
and was drinking it standing, went up to 
Sargent anxiously. 

Is Sylvia really not well? " he asked. 
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" Quite well," said Sir Hugh, in an an- 
noyed tone; and, rising, he went into the 
library. 

" It's too bad we're deprived of her 
charming ladyship," observed the gallant 
O'Rourke. 

" It's my belief," said Natalie, " the gu-l's 
so rattled by the idea of having to play host- 
ess she'll never smnmon courage to come 
down-stairs," 

" Fancy a Lady Sargent afraid to come 
down-stairs I " commented Fair-and-Forty, 
hilariously, attacking another cucumber 
sandwich. 

" Natm-ally any fimction of good society 
would intimidate a raw, half-bred girl like 
that," went on Mrs. HiUyard, amiably con- 
scious of annoying Vail. 

" Faith, raw she may be," exclaimed 
O'Rourke, "but wherever the fair Sylvia 
stands, she's a thoroughbred, every inch of 
her I" 

" In my opinion," Vail added, with de- 
liberation, "after meeting the test put to 
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her tact and good-breeding to-day, Lady- 
Sargent will, in future, be proof against 
any further ordeal — ^whether of good or of 
bad society I " And, setting down his tea- 
cup, he took his hat from a rack by the door 
and went out into the grounds, 

"Boorish fellow I" said Natalie, with a 
little hunch of her pretty shoulders. 
" Rather soon for the lover to come on the 
scene, even in France, eh, baron? " 

" Ma foi, madame, in England he is al- 
ways on the scene; in France he has the 
grace to remain sometimes behind the door." 

" I wonder where Sir Hugh went? " ex- 
claimed Natalie, always as restless as a bird 
upon a bough. " I quite forgot something 
important about the electric lights." 

She ran across the hall, and went into the 
library, her departure being the signal for 
an exchange of meaning glances between 
Mrs. Fortescue and de Lorme. 

"What are you two up to?" asked 
O'Rourke. 

I am only admiring the way Natalie 
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casts off her own share in bringing about 
this marriage of Sir Hugh's — ^the * Secret 
de Polichinelle ' of the Sargent family," 
Mrs. Fortescue observed, 

" Mrs, Hillyard's an old hand at playing 
with fire," said the captain. " Strange, isn't 
it, how that story's just got aroimd? " 

" I can't think who started it," said Mrs. 
Fortescue. 

" Somebody who hasn't much regard for 
the consequences when Sargent finds 'em 
out. By me soul, I'd like to do a little 
fightin' for Lady Sargent on my own ac- 
coimt," said O'Rourke. 

" Make yourself easy; she'U never hear 
of it," said Mrs. Fortescue, mth rather a 
strained laugh. 

*' Oh, my dear madam, she has friends I " 
AM, with'. Me more than his eusto-na^ 
elasticity of gait, the Irishman quitted the 
hall by the front door. 

"How much does he know?'^ asked 
Forty, blankly. 

I can not say," answered the French- 
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man. " But this I do know, that since our 
game of bridge at your lodgings last week, 
when the captain had the misfortune to lose 
so heavily, he has become an impleasant ac- 
quaintance for us both. I think I shall rid 
myself of him, and advise you, ma chbre, 
to do the same," 

Their conference for defense was inter- 
rupted by the return of Natalie from the 
library with Sir Hugh, and by the entrance 
of Hallett, carrying letters by the evening 
post, which he spread in neat piles upon a 
side-table. 

" So cruel of me to rout poor Sir Hugh 
out of that comfortable chafa- in the Ubrary 
with his book and cigar I" said Natalie; 
" but I've a conviction my electrician mil 
make a mess of something if he is not over- 
looked." 

" I can spare you a few moments only, 
Mrs. Hillyard," said Sir Hugh, stiflSy. As 
they were going together to the door he 
confronted a side-glance from Mrs. Fortes- 
cue, which made him pause. 
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She was standing by the table looking 
over the letters, and could not resist the 
mocking, mahcions spirit that bade her 
taunt him as easy game. Hugh turned 
abruptly back into the hall, 

" On second thought, Mrs, Hillyard, I 
mil ask Baron de Lorme to give you the 
benefit of his well-known taste,*' he said, 
distantly. 

" Then, Forty, you and the baron come," 
exclaimed Natalie, angrily. "What are 
you stopping for? " 

"Ready I ready I" cried Mrs. Fortescue. 
With nimble fingers she had taken out of 
her embroidered reticule a folded paper and 
slipped it among the others on the table, 
which task safely accomphshed, she was 
fully prepared to enjoy herself for the 
evening. 

A few moments later Vail f oimd Sargent 
standing irresolute at the foot of the wide 
stairs. 

It was a delightful living-room, that hall 
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at Chelwood, mth its great bow-window 
letting in the beauties of outside, its mellow 
hues of oak and tapestry, its massive, old- 
time furniture. To Sylvia, upon her arrival 
in her husband's home, it had appeared the 
very core of comfort in the large, stately 
house full of bygones; and here, oftenest 
upon the ann of Hugh's chair, she liked to 
sit whenever they were indoors. 

These people who had overflowed it, im- 
asked, seemed to Sylvia's husband an insult 
to her and a profanation of their home. He 
had endured the long, tiresome day away 
from her, but now, at the end of it, every 
beat of his heart cried out for Sylvia. 
Some hours earlier she had remonstrated 
against his submission to Natalie's caprice. 
He had answered her roughly; she had run 
away and shut herself in her bedroom. 
More than once he had gone to her door, 
and turned away without asking for admis- 
sion. Why could she not see he was suffi- 
ciently pimished by the poor part he had 
to play? 
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In this mood VaU, coming in from his 
walk with equanimity renewed, f omid his 
friend. 

" Ha, Sargent, alone? That's good. I 
want to consult you. Do you know, in this 
upheaval of to-day, weVe all been losing 
sight of Bobby? Just now, while crossing 
the lawn, I happened to look up at the 
billiard-room window, and there, by Jove, 
was our Infant vdth Maudie standing by his 
side." 

" Hang that girl I She here? Vail, that 
won't do I" 

" You'll say so when you hear all. If 
I'm not mistaken. The Baby Snatcher's 
venerable head was reposing on Bobby's 
shoulder! " 

" I say," exclaimed Hugh, in blank dis- 
may, " Where's Aunty Loo? " 

" Gone to town to avoid her sister-in- 
law." 

" She must be brought back! " 

" She is our only hope! " 
What in the devil does Maudie mean 
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by it? " said Sir Hugh. " I thought old 
Hillyard had settled her long ago." 

" Do you suppose Forty hasn't nosed out 
the fact that Miss Hillyard has made a will 
dividing her fortune between Bobby and 
Sylvia? " 

" In that case it is obvious that Aunty 
Loo " 

"Exactly; and, with your permission, I 



shall now send a wire to those gentlemanly 
chambers she has set up for herself in town 
to ask her to return to-night to Chelwood." 

" Do so,'* said Hugh, with a look of re- 
lief; " but on no account worry Sylvia." 

"Don't fear for that," Vail said, as he 
went ojff; then, pausing for a moment, as if 
by an afterthought, "by the way, Hugh, 
old chap, if I were in your place now, do 
you know what I'd do, as fast as my legs 
could carry me? " 

"What?" 
Go up-stairsl" said Vail, smiling. 
Bachelor's wives I " Hugh said to him- 
self, rather grimly. " I wonder if Kit has 
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the least idea — By Jove, I believe that's 
Sylvia coming down I" 

It was indeed Sylvia, in a trailing robe 
of white, girdled with gold and amethysts, 
at her breast a knot of violets, her splendid 
locks twisted low in her neck behind. She 
was leaning over the baluster, her face in 
shadow, and Sargent felt, rather than heard, 
her speak his name. 

Well? " he answered, not too cheerfully. 
Couldrt't you come up? " — ^the voice a 
little stronger and full of longing, 

" I think not, thank you." 

" Then I'll come down." 

There was a swift rush downward, a bil- 
lowing behind her of masses of gauze and 
lace, and a happy call from Hugh: 

" Stop ! Let us meet half-way." 

In a moment he had her in his arms, and 
they came down, lovingly entwined. 
Want your tea? " he asked. 
Oh, dear, no ! Had it long ago I What 
a horrid tea-table — all higgledy-piggledy 1 
You have been a bachelor again all the 
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afternoon, haven^t you? Did you like it, 
Hugh? " 

" I hated and loathed it, and you know I 
did, you vdtch I " 

" I was horrid, wasn't I? " 

" Rather, For you, that is, not for any- 
body else." 

" Sit down, you darling, in our own big 
chair, and let me get on the arm of it. 
There, that's more comfy for a talk. Oh, 
Hugh, darling, darlings what a wretch I 
was to stay locked in and hear you tiptoeing 
ojff from my doorl How could I ever give 
up to such mean, jealous feelings as I 
had? " 

No matter. You won't have them any 
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Never. Every minute of the time I 
was just dying to open that door and throw 
myself into your arms! " 

Why didn't you? " 

Because, when I got over the wicked 
temper Natalie had put me in — oh, it wasn't 
all your being cross to me — ^you can't im- 
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agine how she tortured me after luncheon 
when we were alone a little while — I 
wanted to put myself under discipline." 

"Rather hard on me/* said Hugh, rue- 
fully. 

"We can laugh now that we're happy 
and together, but while it lasted it was 
awful." 

" I feel like a rag after itl " 

" Now comes my penance. Not only is 
Lady Sargent going to behave beautifully 
to her guests, all of them, all the evening, 
but she's going to own to her husband that 
he was right from the beginning, and she 
was wrong." 

"Let's talk of it no more," Hugh ex- 
claimed. 

" But I must," protested she. " I owe 
it to you to tell you that, now, I perfectly 
understand your relation to Natalie." 

" Sylvia! " he began, frowning, and ri- 
sing to leave her in possession of the Jaco- 
bean chair that had held them both. 

Please hear me, Hugh. I'll never rest 
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till I tell you. The reason you bear with 
her so angelically is because she's my guar- 
dian's wife, and he was so good to me when 
we were married 1" 

" Sylvia 1 " he exclaimed, taking her two 
hands to bury his face in them, in relief that 
it was no worse. 

" * Oh,' I said, * I shall put myself in his 
place, and say, * I, Hugh Sargent, can't 
stoop to be petty like that foolish wife of 
mine. I'm under endless obligations to the 
Hillyards. I've stopped in their house for 
weeks, dined with them a hundred times. I 
must meet . this imposition like a gentle- 
man.' Oh, Hugh, dear, don't tell me a 
man isn't bigger and truer to high instincts 
than a woman. We are little, and catty, 
and resentful. But you'll see, I'll be worthy 
of you 1 You'Useel" 

"Sylvia, my own wifel" he answered, 
deeply moved by her innocent homage. 
"Rim up-stairs now, and get dressed for 
the evening. Tell Marie to do her very 
best.'* 
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" Yes ; and I've decided to wear that 
Cleopatra gown we got in Paris, and your 
mother's jewels. NataUe will be surprised 
at my grandeur 1 " 

" And then come down and take your 
place at your husband's side, as mistress of 
his house, during these revels thrust upon 
us. By to-morrow Chelwood will be itself 
again, and all your troubles will have van- 
ished, along with the caterer's folks and the 
Chinese lanterns." 

" That they will," she said, radiantly. 

" Oh, we're dining, I forgot to say, at 
8.80, in the veranda, where it's cool, in order 
to leave the dining-room for the men to pre- 
pare the supper." 

" Clever idea, that of yours 1 " 

" It wasn't my idea," said he, hesitating 
a little. 

"Oh — Natalie's?" she answered, with a 
drop in her voice. 

" It seemed a good one," he went on, 
timorously. 

" Certainly a good one," she answered; 
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" only I think I might have been consulted. 
There I go off again, Hugh. Never mind ; 
I'm sorry already." 

Sir Hugh gathered her in a strong em- 
brace. 

" Sweetheart, you are still a child! Now, 
I actually must go outside and have an eye 
on the final preparations." 

" Come to my room when Marie's done 
with me," she said. " I am a little anxious 
about Cleopatra's sleeve." 

" What is the matter with it? " asked her 
husband, smiling. 

" There isn't any. Just a row of span- 
gles. We must do something respectable 
with tulle. Oh, I do want to look my best ! " 

" In any case you'll be the sweetest and 
prettiest Lady Sargent that ever stood 
here 1 " he said, in departing. 

" If you think so — ^that's all I ask," she 
called after him. 

As the door closed upon her husband, 
leaving the girl alone amid the creeping 
shadows of the beautiful old hall, she ut- 
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tered a little cry, bom of her overwhelming 
feeling. 

" Oh, my God, how I love him! So much 
that I'm afraid 1 " 

Singing in her happiness. Lady Sargent 
fluttered for a moment about the hall, tidy- 
ing chairs, cushions, and books, as a nice 
house-mistress will, and in her heart rejoi- 
cing that her uncongenial visitors still kept 
themselves out of her reach. While so en- 
gaged her eye fell upon the letters, and, 
with a sigh, she took up the small heap of 
them intended for herself. The thought 
flashed to her how little one cares for letters 
when one has all the world at home! 

Then the journal deposited by Mrs. For- 
tescue was picked up mechanically, with 
indifi^erent fingers. The blue lines around 
a certain paragraph failed to attract her 
curiosity. She thought it was the usual 
mention of the return of Sir Hugh and 
Lady Sargent to Chelwood Park. " Hap- 
py Lady Sargent," she said, within herself, 
" to have Chelwood Park to return to ! Is 
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it I, really I, lonely, unfriended Sylvia 
Ridgeway, who has come into this proud 
estate? " 

Another moment and the meaning of the 
marked paragraph wa^ blazed into her 
brain. Vail foimd her clutching the paper 
and staring at him with wild eyes. 

"Read, Kit, readl" she gasped, thrust- 
ing it into his grasp. 

He did not need to obey her. Too often 
had the unhappy story been whispered to 
him of late by casual, curious people. He 
knew it had got abroad and was beyond 
recall. But if it had only been spared 
Sylvia! 

" Kit, you don't answer. Is it true? " she 
asked, shuddering. 

"Truel Oh, Sylvia, where's yoiu* faith, 
yoiu* high spirit, your superiority to petty 
gossip ? " 

" You don't answer me. Then, tell me 
only this. Do they say my husband was 
there, engaged in a low, vulgar intrigue 
with her when he married me? Why should 
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he have married me? Wasn't the world all 
before him where to choose? Wasn't I 
happy in believing in him? happier than in 
marrying him to fall to this? " 

" Sylvia," Vail answered, carried away by 
her fiery challenge, " I positively won't talk 
to you while you are in this excited state. 
You wrong Hugh, but, above all, you 
wrong yom*self. You couldn't be more 
overcome if it were true." 

"If it were truel Then it isn't true? 
Ah, Kit, dear Kit, tell me it isn't true? He 
never loved Natalie — that wayl Tell me 
only that, and I'll be grateful all my life 1 " 

" Sylvia," Vail said, after a pause, while 
he chose his words, " Hugh is my best 
friend, and yom* husband, the man you have 
sworn to keep to for worse or better. Is it 
fair to either of us to ask me that question? " 

" Oh, no, it's basel " cried she, wringing 
her hands. " It's Hugh, Hugh I ought to 
ask!" 

Greatly troubled. Vail answered her as if 
she had been an ailing child: 
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"Don't you believe that Hugh loves 
you? '' 

" Of course he does I " cried Sylvia. 
^*Why, not ten minutes since — " She 
dropped her head in fond remembrance. 

" I know he does, with his whole honest 
heart." 

" What must I do? " she said, cheering in 
spite of herself. 

" Dry your eyes, little girl, and I'll tell 
you. Your house, worse luck, is full, and 
will be fuller, of people, some of whom 
would enjoy no spectacle so much as that 
of the new Lady Sargent suffering from a 
fit of jealousy of a suspected rival. For 
Hugh's sake, for the sake of the happy life 
I believe you will lead together, I implore 
you to give no sign that the story has 
reached your ears." 

" You are right. Kit," she said, holding 
up her head. 

" Trust Hugh. Stand by Hugh, and 
that will be the best answer to suspicion." 

" I wiUI I Willi " cried Sylvia. 
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"That's better!" said VaU, taking the 
paper from her hand and putting it in his 
pocket. " Now the red has come back to 
your cheeks. Your eyes shine as I like to 
see them. Bear yoiu*self like a soldier. 
Lady Sargent, and, believe me, you'll con- 
quer yet." 

" Oh, you'll see 1 " she cried, breaking 
away from him. and nmning impetuously 
up the stairs. " Good-by, Kit ! I must run 
on now and get ready. YouVe put new life 
in me. I'm not sad any more— I'm happy. 
Why, I could fight a duel, lead a forlorn 
hope, trample my enemies imderfoot, defy 
the imiverse — anything, only to show the 
world that my husband is mine, mine, 
mmel 

Vail looked up at her, smiling. When 
she had disappeaxed he sighed. 
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IVENING in the gardens of Chel- 
wood Park ! Certainly, whatever 
might be said of Mrs. Hillyard's 
methods of accomplishment, her 
taste was indisputable, and the result as 
satisfactory as if she had been an excellent 
and scrupulous person of the highest moral 
standards. Even Vail, wandering about 
from scene to scene of her festivity, in his 
most cynical mood, had to admit the success 
of the fete as a briUiant spectacle, movmg 
like clockwork in every detail. 

The dazzling beauty of the dances on the 
old bowling-green, with its clipped hedges 
and box peacocks and vases, illimiinated 
with subtle skill, had culminated in Nat- 
aUe's "Dresden-china minuet." In this 
Mrs. Hillyard, Mrs. Fortescue, Maudie, 
and the compliant Lady Clanberry took 
part, with O'Rourke, de Lorme, Godfrey, 
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and Bobby as their cavaliers, all attired in 
costumes of white satin, sprigged with flow- 
ers of gold and rose, looking as if they had 
stepped out of Marcolini's Carnival of 
Venice. 

Now the dancers trod their stately meas- 
ures in a flood of rosy radiance; again they 
assumed the imif orm tint of palest violet, 
and so on through the gamut of colors, 
until, at the very end, in a blaze of amber 
light, they took and held the attitudes of a 
shelf full of Dresden flgurines, as if 
stricken to porcelain by a wizard unseen in 
the boscage. 

Applause fell like hail from the guests 
looking on. Then, as another band struck 
up a waltz, the bowling-green became in- 
vaded by people in dominoes and masks. 
Five Pierrots, with linked hands, ran about 
laughing, capering, and playing pranks. 
Suddenly, seized by a spirit of daring, these 
yoimgsters imdertook to bar the way before 
an arch of evergreen at the entrance of a 
long alley leading to the house, demanding 
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that every one who came through it should 
pay toll by a dance with them. 

The first victim, as it turned out, was a 
foeman worthy of the steel of even the " In- 
vincible Pierrots." Bobby Hillyard, after 
being told off by Natalie to fill the place 
and wear the costume of Maudie's intended 
partner in the minuet— unfortunately de- 
tamed in town by the cutting of a wisdom- 
tooth — felt that, for once. Fortune had 
played into his hands. Certain conclusions 
reached by Miss Fortescue and himself dic- 
ing then- prolonged interview in the billiard- 
room before dinner had fired his blood and 
inspu-ed his heart to any deed demanding 
action. 

As Maudie and he strolled down the 
cedar walk, and through the arch, imcon- 
scious of lm*king forms on the other side, 
Bobby was overheard to say : 

" This way, dearest. I know where you 
can rest." 

"* Dearest'! oh, my heart!" whispered 
one of the listening Pierrots. 
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" Anywhere with you, Robert 1 " Maudie's 
voice made answer. 

There was a stifled burst of laughter. 
The Pierrots bounded out to surround the 
incoming couple, and clamorously demand- 
ed their toU. Bobby, on hearing the extent 
of the penalty, threw off his domino and 
allowed them to ring him in, aU dancing to- 
gether in mad merriment. Soon it became 
evident to the Invincible Pierrots that they 
had been outgeneraled, Bobby continuing 
to perform surprising feats of agility after 
each of them in turn had fallen out of the 
fray, panting and forceless. While the shy 
Maudie sat masked on a bench, looking on, 
the Pierrots fell upon a servant passing 
with bottles of champagne and glasses, and 
drank unanimously to the health and wel- 
fare of their gallant captive, who was then 
allowed to pass on with his fair one to an- 
other part of the garden. 

The next footstep to fall upon the ear of 
the Pierrots was a ponderous one. It her- 
alded the appearance beneath the arch of 
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what they took to be the most remarkable 
travesty of the evening — ^a personage of am- 
ple dimensions and great height, equipped 
in an automobilist's outjfit, including eye- 
goggles, who, on arrival among them, spoke 
with authority to a footman following. 

" There, get along with you, yoimg 
man," said a strident voice. " No need to 
pilot me around this limatic asylum. Just 
see that my chauffeiu* gets a bite to eat, 
wiU you, and tell them to keep my ma- 
chine waiting first in the line at the lodge- 
gate 1" 

" Capital 1 " cried a Pierrot. 

"Immense, simply inmaense!" cried an- 
other. 

" Sooner or later it will be torn from us 
by Madame Tussaud," exclaimed a third. 

" Fair being, receive om* homage! " cried 
out a yoimg fellow, kneeling fantastically 
at the apparition's feet. 

" Receive all om* homages 1 " 

They knelt in a circle, then arose, pran- 
cing and uttering their war-cry: 
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" We are the Invincible Pierrots. Dance I 
dancel dancel" 

Miss Lucretia Hillyard, at first indig- 
nant, was forced into taking a few steps; 
then, breaking through their line, she faced 
them, panting. 

" You're a pretty set of madcaps, aren't 
you? '* she asked. " You're far too idiotic 
to get angry with, but, I'd have you to 
know, I'm not masquerading; I'm simply 
in the every-day costume of a lady out for 
a moonlight spin, who came down to Chel- 
wood for the purpose of looking after a 
yoimg relative believed to be making even 
more of a fool of himself than natiu'e in- 
tended. I am told he was seen going in 
this direction. Under these circumstances I 
trust the Invincible Pierrots will see the pro- 
priety of not interrupting me further." 

There was something in her tone that 
commanded respect, and the Pierrots, one 
and all, lined up like gentlemen. 

" Whom have we the honor of address- 
ing? " asked their leader. 
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" I forgot to say that I'm Lady Sar- 
gent's aunt," observed Miss Hillyard, 
blandly. 

The Pierrots, muttering apologies, fled 
incontinently. Aunty Loo, looking after 
them with twinkling eyes, decided to rest 
upon a tempting seat within a rose-arbor at 
hand before resuming her quest of Robert. 

"Bless me! I haven't cut the pigeon- 
wing in a hundred years ! " she said. " I 
must get my wind again for the charge on 
Bobby." 

As she ensconced herself in a nook created 
for youth and tender sentiment the old 
lady's face grew grim. She heard the ap- 
proaching Bobby's voice in earnest conver- 
sation, and what he said was plainly audible. 

" Hang these people for taking that 
place I wanted! No, Maudie, don't try to 
change now. My mind's made up. No- 
body shall say I've ridden at a fence I'm 
afraid to take ! I may break my neck going 
over it, but at least I won't have shirked ! " 

"Right stujff!" muttered Aunty Loo^ 
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hesitating greatly whether or not to declare 
her presence as the couple strayed into the 
moonlit bit of path, full in her line of vi- 
sion. But Maudie's answer decided her to 
keep silence. 

"Dearest, have you considered all the 
consequences of our rash action? " 

"What are consequences beside you and 
happiness? " answered the lad. 

"Your — ^your father?" ventured the 
lady. 

" He*s sworn he'll disinherit me if I 
marry you, but what's that, provided I have 
you and you have me? 

Nothing; of course not," said she, faint- 
ly, " since there's your aunt- 



Aunty Loo? " repeated Bobby. 
Yes; hasn't she said — doesn't she mean 
to leave you half her fortune? " 

" Haven't heard of it I " responded he, 
cheerfully. " She might be good for a 
wedding present, the dear old lady might, 
but I'll be hanged if I begin married life 
by sponging on her for a Uving." 
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" Oh ! " answered Maudie, in a deeply 
disappointed tone. "Perhaps, Robert, we 
are too rash — ^too daring. Let us wait " 

"Wait! What for? You wrote me 
you'd join me here to-night, and told me to 
get everything ready. IVe the special 
license in my pocket. We'll slip into the 
house now and change our clothes. These 
dominoes, the crowd, are in our favor. The 
motor-car I ordered from town is waiting 
at the lodge-gate. We can get ojff like a 
streak of lightning. I'll take you straight 
to your friend in Mount Street, then go to 
my hotel, and to-morrow we'll be married 
hard and fast. Come, Maudie, cheer up I 
If the worst comes to the worst, I won't be 
the first fellow that's had to work for the 
girl he loves." 

" Families rarely hold out," said Maudie; 

" but— but " 

No * huts'!" cried the gallant Bobby. 
It's all settled, I tell you. Take me now 
or never! Come!" 

" Oh, Robert! " began the still doubtful 
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bride-elect; but her remonstrance was lost 
to Miss Lucretia's ear by Bobby's hurrying 
her away. As the two dominoes disap- 
peared up the cedar walk. Aunty Loo 
emerged from her retirement with a queer * 
look on her face. 

" Nice boy, that! Worth saving I " She 
paused for a moment, thinking. " * Now or 
never.' Poor fleeced lamb! H'ml * Mo- 
tor-car waiting at the gate!' So's mine 
waiting at the gate. Well, as we say in 
America, though I wouldn't let Bobby hear 
me speak it, * What's the matter with my 
driving that party up to town? ' " 

With a brisk step the grotesque figure 
marched away into the shadowi^, turning up 
a side-path just in time to avoid meeting 
Sylvia, gorgeous in her Cleopatra gown, 
who had begged Vail to take her for a few 
moments out of the crowd to where it was 
cool and restful. 

"How deUciousI" the girl exclauned, 
when they reached the rose-arbor. " Kit, I 
think I could never weary of the nooks in 
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this dear old garden. • . . But you have 
not once told me how you like my dress I " 

" It may be the costumer's idea of Cleo- 
patra, right enough," said the truthful Vail, 
^^ but it's all out as to facts. And, besides, 
it isn't Sylvia." 

" Crusty fellow! I knew you'd say so. 
I felt that when I first took it from the box. 
We had ordered it from Paris for a fancy 
ball at Cannes, where I ended by going as 
a fisher-girl in a stujff petticoat— price, fif- 
teen francs — a bodice compounded by my 
maid, a peasant's neck-handkerchief, and 
any quantity of coral beads bought on the 
quay." 

" You are overtired," Vail said, looking 
at the charming vision — ^how charming to 
him he dared not let her know — ^with solici- 
tude. 

She was apparently keyed to the highest 
pitch of excitement. The evening had 
proved to her more than a success. She had 
been like a boat tossed from wave to wave 
of flattery and adulation. The mistress of 
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Chelwood had, indeed, taken her new place 
dashingly. 

" Don*t say anything to make me drop," 
cried she, " or I'll go down like an omelette 
aoufflSeJ' 

" YouVe been splendid," Vail went on. 
"Again and again IVe seen Hugh's eyes 
turn to you with pride." 

" To the costumer's idea of Cleopatra, 
you mean? " she said, with a happy smile. 

" Yoiu* jewels, too, are the best in sight." 

" Now, that is something like a Kit I " she 
exclaimed, joyously. " They are Hugh's 
family jewels, of course. I knew they'd be 
a surprise, even to him. I had told him I 
could never fancy myself daring to put 
them all on." . 

"Ah, weU, my Sylvia will always wear 
a hat trimmed with salmon-flies." 

" And a very muddy skirt and squashing 
boots," she added. " Kit, in those days at 
Ballyrig I didn't have to dress up and make 
a show of myself to prove that I'd a right 
to my place in life." 
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" No, dear ; but after to-night you may 
defy the gossips, frustrate their knavish 
tricks, and all the rest of it. In this world 
we live in, if you want to avoid slander, 
better disport yourself in the broad Ught 
of public notice. Dance, sing, laugh, where 
all may look on. No one ever sympathizes 
with the ones who sigh alone in the shad- 
ows." 

" Kit, that sounded almost bitter." 

" Nonsense, I'm not bitter. I'm only 
wondering when supper's to be." 

" As soon as they've had the bam-dance, 
and that's next on the program. I'm en- 
gaged for it to dear old Sir Claud Don- 
caster." 

" Your heart is lighter, Sylvia? '* 

" Yes, thanks to you. If you're bitter 
sometimes, you're always a tonic. Kit. 
Then, those subtle flatteries about my looks, 
niy jewels — I saw through them, but I rose 
to the bait, and it agreed with me." 

" I'm glad I've put you in my debt." 

" Why? " 
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" Because I want a promise from you in 
return." 

"What is it?" 

" That you'll forget Mrs. Fortescue's 
treachery and Natalie's insolence, and not 
speak to Hugh of either." 

" I won't speak to Hugh, if you like, Kit, 
though the trouble is he sees into my heart. 
But don't ask me not to treat myself to 
putting those two women back into their 
proper places, for I must.'^ 

" Don't, Sylvia. Let sleeping dogs lie." 

" I must, I tell you, Kit. I'm only hu- 
man, and very feminine. Besides, how can 
I fear them, or any one, so long as I've got 
Hugh? " 

" How my lady feels her power! " 

" Of course she does. I'm proud as a 
peacock and strong as a giant — so long as 
Fve got Hugh! Now, Kit, I've had a 
breath of fresh air, take me back to the 
bam-dance, or my dear old partner will 
never approve of me again." 

In another part of the garden Natalie 
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had bid the participants in her Dresden- 
china minuet await her for a grand entry 
to supper in procession, and here Mrs. For- 
tescue, de Lorme, and O'Rourke were first 
at the tryst. 

" How is it with yourself, de Lorme? 
For me, I'm deuced tired o' bein' a chaney 
image! " said the Irishman, laughing as he 
mopped his brow after dancing. " I wish 
they'd put me on the shelf." 

"Has any one seen Natalie?" inter- 
rupted Mrs. Fortescue, in a vexed tone. 
" Surely, she should be here by this." 

" I M . glimpse of her . few momenta 
since," said de Lorme, with emphasis, " go- 
ing into the long walk toward the fish- 
pond." 

" The only dark walk — alone? " asked 
Fair-and-Forty, eagerly. 

" Not alone," said the baron. " She was 
with our host." 

" How provoking of her ! But every- 
thing has gone wrong with me this evening. 
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Just now I was called into the house by a 
telegram about my husband/' 

" Your late husband? " asked O'Rourke, 
with studied simplicity. 

" Oh, dear no! Ex — ^not late. This time, 
it seems, he is dangerously ill. If anything 
happens to him my alimony stops." 

" Let us pray for the preservation of his 
valuable life," said the captain, piously. 

" Oh, but he always does everything he 
can to spite me," pursued Mrs. Fortescue, 
in a melancholy tone. " It would be just 
like him to go and die! " 

" Take it aisy, ma'am. It's always dark- 
est just before the dawn," said O'Rourke, 
consolingly. " Grand success, this ball I 
Did you see how my Lady Sargent swept 
all before her? She that expected to be 
queen of the evenin' was outshone en- 
toirely." 

"But she has taken an early revenge," 
answered Mrs. Fortescue, maliciously. 
"Don't speak to me of that under-bred 
Sylvia Ridgeway! Why, the way she's 
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given some of her guests the cold shoulder 
to-night is simply scandalous." 

" Fortime of war, Mrs. Fortescue. You 
and I are old soldiers. Isn't repulse what 
we expect when we go raidin' in the enemy's 
country? " 

" I'm sure I don't know what you mean I 
When she was nobody, I was always Syl- 
via's friend." 

" O Friendship, what crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name I " went on O'Rourke, 
meaningly. 

"Really, Captain O'Rourke," said the 
lady, with an assumption of innocence at- 
tacked, " I am just a little tired of your 
insinuations. The baron, here, agrees with 
me. 



" But certainly, madam," said de Lorme, 
ranging himself beside her, and casting a 
vengeful look at the captain, " I, too, am 
very tired of them." 

" When we get back to town," went on 
Mrs. Fortescue, " I'm afraid I sha'n't see 
as much of you in the future as in the past." 
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"As you like, ma'am," answered 
O'Rourke, imperturbably. " Certainly, I 
should not think Baron de Lorme would 
ask to see too much of me. If he did, I 
should be only too happy to exchange any 
compliments he can suggest. But, if the 
two of ye'd take my advice, ye'd not be 
tarrying overlong at Chelwood. It's my 
candid opinion this air's not the wholesomest 
for ye." 

" Nonsense! You're impertinent. What 
have I to fear — " began Mrs. Fortescue, 
visibly nervous. 

She was interrupted by the arrival of 
Hallett, pausing at her elbow, his usual 
smug serenity completely ruffled. 

" If you please, madam," said the butler, 
"it is my duty to inform you that Miss 
Fortescue has eloped with Master Robert! " 

Mrs. Fortescue tried to turn pale, but her 
rouge would not admit of it. She also tried 
to look overwhehned with grief, and only 
succeeded in keeping her satisfaction within 
decent bounds. 
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"Eloped! Impossible!" she exclaimed; 
then added, unconsciously: " Maudie would 
never have had the pluck. Go on, Hallett. 
Tell me what you know? " 

" I had just stepped down to the lodge- 
gate, madam, to serve a little refreshment to 
a pal of mine who couldn't leave his *orses, 
when I see two dominoes — one of *em car- 
ryin* a lady's dressing-bag and a gentle- 
man's kit as looked familiar. They came 
stealing down under the laurels and out by 
the side-gate into the driveway. A motor- 
car was blocking the way first in the line of 
carriages, but the chaujffeur was nowhere in 
sight. Quick as a flash the domino tossed 
the two bags into it, assisted the other to get 
into the car, and then called out for the 
chaujffeur — ^most impatiently, and with an 
expression I'd scorn to use myself." 

" Go on, Hallett. Tell us exactly what 
occurred I " 

" He called out to know where his 
damned, loafing motorman was hidin'. I 
knew Master Robert's voice in an instant, 
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ma'am. Then, nmning out of the bushes, 
came the chaujOTeur. I'm blest if ever I see 
such a queer figure of a man I He popped 
into his seat — ^there was a moment of de- 
lay — 
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" But they got ojff — ^they got ojff ? '' que- 
ried Maudie's mama, anxiously. 

"Lord love you, ma'am, they did — ^in a 
whijff," answered her minion, dropping into 
homely vernacular; then, recovering hun- 
self , " while I was standing open-mouthed, 
as one might say. At the very moment of 
leaving I heard Miss Fortescue exclaim 
* Oh, Robert ! ' and then I knew my suspi- 
cions was correct." 

"Don't faint, Mrs. Fortescue!" said 
O'Rourke, smiling. De Lorme, readjust- 
ing his eye-glasses, ojffered his aid in recov- 
ering her lost treasure, and Hallett stood 
statuesquely by. 

"Any orders, ma'am?" he said, profes- 
sionally. 

" I must thmk," answered she, feigning 
emotion. " My naughty, impulsive child — • 
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only a dressing-bag I Of course, she will 
send home for her things. Go away, Hal- 
lett, and don't open your lips about this 
ajGTair till I give you leave." 

"Yes, Mrs. Fortescue," the man an- 
swered. 

" I said dovft open your Tips. You un- 
derstand? '* 

" I understand,'* he repeated, backing 
out nervously as she took two steps toward 
him. 

" Now, I can't tell her that I considered 
it my duty to inform my lady /2r«*," passed 
through his perturbed mind. " Neither is 
this the time to obey orders, and put into 
her hands the note Sir Hugh give me to 
give my lady, before he left the rooms with 
Mrs. Hillyard kinder sudden like, a while 
ago." And Hallett fairly ran away. 

" Heavens, what an evening of emo- 
tions I" exclaimed Mrs. Fortescue, triumph 
rising in her voice. " I'd like to see Sylvia 
Ridgeway's face when she hears Maudie 
has married Bobby! " 
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At that moment Sylvia, erect, fearless, 
trailing her splendid draperies behind her, 
swept down upon them. The two men in- 
stinctively fell back, leaving her face to 
face with her enemy. 

" You wish to see me, Mrs. Fortescue? " 
asked Lady Sargent, in a cold, contemptu- 
ous tone. 

"It is evident you know what has oc- 
curred," answered Mrs. Fortescue, dis- 
agreeably taken by surprise. 

" Yes, I have heard of the success of your 
plot to entrap my cousin," said Sylvia, in- 
dignantly. 

" Don't you think, since our families are 
now to be allied, it would be more graceful 
for us to accept the situation like women of 
the world? " asked Forty, in an insinuating 
but patronizing tone. 

" I do not call myself a woman of yoiu* 
world. That you have strayed from its 
limits into mine is my misfortune. Mrs. 
Fortescue, you have taxed my hospitality, 
abusing my patience to the very limit, and 
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have not found it wanting. But the experi- 
ment ends here, and forever." 

" Oh, if you're going to get up and ramp 
like that," said Mrs. Fortescue, with an un- 
pleasant laugh, " IVe no further use for 
you. So, ta-ta, Sylvia; we'll try to take 
care of Bobby ! " 

Beckoning de Lorme to follow her, she 
had started to leave the place when inter- 
cepted by Hallett, who approached his mis- 
tress with a note upon a salver. 

"For Mrs. Fortescue, m'lady," he said, 
with an unmoved face. "Just arrived by 
special messenger from Foxbury." 

"Give it to me!" exclaimed Mrs. For- 
tescue, returning hurriedly and snatching 
up the envelope. " Foxbury! Where's 
that? The stuffy little village two miles 
from here? . . . Who can — " Tearing 
open the note, she uttered a faint scream. 

" Oh, this is beyond belief! Listen, every- 
body, to the way these people are insulting 
me: 
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''The Heart of Oak, 

'' FOXBURY. 

" Madam : It was my privilege to accompany your 
daughter and my nephew in their attempted elope- 
ment as far as this place, where, an unaccountable ac- 
cident happening to my machine, we have put up for 
the night. Your daughter, after some conversation 
with me as to my nephew's financial status, has con- 
cluded to try matrimony in some other quarter than 
our feunily. My nephew has already gone on to town. 
Miss Fortescue thinks that perhaps you will wish to join 
her here, which I hope will be very soon, as I am sleep- 
ing on a sofa a foot too short for me, and the landlady 
is not what I call respectful. 

" Yours obediently, 

"LUCRETIA HiLLYARD." 

Sylvia's eyes brightened with suppressed 
laughter. Mrs. Fortescue looked like a 
thunder-cloud. 

"' So much for the manners and customs 
of Lady Sargent's world!" she exclaimed, 
furiously. " But I do not stop to discuss 
with you the doings of this mad woman. I 
dare say I can have a trap to take me to 

Foxbury '' 
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" Certainly, Mrs. Fortescue/' 

Hallett, who had wisely retired behind 
the shrubbery, now came forward again. 

" I beg pardon, m'lady. There is also a 
telegram for Mrs. Fortescue." 

He took a telegram from his pocket, and, 
laying it upon a salver, presented it cere- 
moniously. 

"Why was I not given this at once?'* 
cried the ireful Forty. 

" I was afraid, ma'am, you would not feel 
able to stand so much." 

" You afraid! Off with you! " she cried, 
scornfully, opening the second envelope 
with feverish fingers, and uttering a heart- 
felt cry. 

"I knew it! Any other man would 
have had the decency to die at a better 
time!" 

She rushed away, Hallett in her wake, 
Sylvia looking after them in astonishment. 

" What is it? " she asked O'Rourke. 

" Her husband, poor soul, is after goin' 
to his rest 1 " said the captain. 
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"Permit me, miladi," now observed De 
Lorme, who thought he saw his opportmiity 
to cover successfully his own retreat, "to 
offer my congratulations upon your skill 
in ridding yourself of a very dangerous 
woman/* 

" Pardon me. Baron de Lorme, if I de- 
cline to accept them from one whom I 
choose to include no longer among my ac- 
quaintances," said Sylvia, looking him 
straight in the eyes. 

Miladi!" he said, reddening darkly, 
I thought, at least," she went on, " that 
people of your stripe and hers stood to- 
gether. I understand, upon good author- 
ity, that yours and Mrs. Fortescue's is a 
partnership not in cards only, but in the 
promulgation of slanderous assertions about 
people whose bread and salt you eat. Per- 
haps you will feel like joining her, also, 
in the trap that will take her from my 
house!" 

" Is it the custom of English gentle- 
women to insult their guests?" he cried. 
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But, seeing her back turned on him, he pru- 
dently contented himself with a quick de- 
parture from the scene. 

" My turn next. Lady Sargent? *' asked 
O'Rourke. "If I'm routed, I'll try to 
meet it like a soldier, and retreat with my 
colors flying." 

" No, captain," she answered, smiling. 
" I think yours is simply a case of abnormal 
infatuation for bridge and poor judgment 
in associates. Please try to forget how 
rude I've had to be in your hearing, and do 
me a little service." 

" Bedad, I'd go barefoot to Land's End 
to please your ladyship ! " he exclaimed. 

" Not so far as that. Look for my hus- 
band, who's probably showing orchids to 
fat old Lady Stratharden, and tell him 
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Sylvia, flushed with her triumphs, beam- 
ingly confident, had involuntarily turned 
her head at the sound of a rustle in the 
shrubbery beside her. A couple of dark 
forms were coming out of darker shadows 
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into the brilliancy of the illuminations 
around a fountain close at hand. They 
were talking earnestly together, and did not 
see her, so that she had full time to note 
them carefully before they parted, the man 
to go on toward the house, the woman — 
whither, Sylvia neither knew nor cared. 

In one moment the mad, imreasoning 
jealousy of the day arose up within her, 
throbbing with renewed life. To conquer 
it, to cast it back into bondage was her first 
wish. 

" No, you needn^t look for my husband," 
she said to O'Rourke, in a totally changed 
voice. " I forgot that he is otherwise en- 
gaged. But — I'm very tired, if you would- 
n't mind leaving me here for a little while 
alone " 

"Faith, that's harder than fightin' your 
battles, my lady I " exclaimed the enthusias- 
tic captain. 

He left her, nevertheless, and Sylvia 
stood holding her rebellious heart in shame 
at her speedy fall from grace. 
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Now were all the glories of her evening 
become like Dead Sea apples upon her pal- 
ate! But amid these timiultuous thoughts 
arose the remembrance of her pledges to 
Vail and Hugh, She would be brave; she 
would trust, trust, forever trust, until from 
Hugh's own lips should come confirmation 
of her fears. 

Thus Natalie, hastening in search of her 
scattered party for supper, found her rival, 
and in Sylvia's ingenuous face read what 
filled her with satisfaction. 

" Sylvia, child," she exclaimed, letting 
slip her domino from the glistening beauties 
of her costume, " why aren't you doing the 
honors to Lord Stratharden? Didn't I 
meet O'Rourke hiu-rying away from you? 
My dear, you are advanced 1 However, in 
your case every one makes allowances, don't 
you see? " 

" I have seen more than that," said Syl- 
via, firmly. 

" What I You were peeping at Hugh 
and me? Oh, that's too dreadfully hour- 
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geoise. Doesn't it occur to you that it may 
be something of a relief for Hugh to get 
back among his own set again? What, still 
huffy? My dear child, your temper is ex- 
ecrable. You certainly need training in the 
outward seeming of good society," 

" Perhaps so ; for consider my models 
when in your house," said Sylvia, quietly. 

" If you go on in this way you will soon 
make yourself ridiculous. Just now, no 
doubt, Hugh, flattered by your heroics, 
laughs at you and rallies you. By and by 
you will weary him, and, at the end of a 
few months, he'll be glad enough to get 
back to reasonable beings. Perhaps that 
time has already come." 

" I think not," said Sylvia, calmly. 
" Hugh and I know each other perfectly." 

" He knows you perfectly, no doubt — 
but, do you know him? " 

The insulting meaning she put into her 
query stung Sylvia to the quick. 

"What do you mean?" the girl said, 
haughtily. 
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" Oh, nothing," answered Natalie, in the 
same tone. 

" A nothing like that must mean eveiy- 
thing to a wife." 

"Let us talk about your costume," ex- 
claimed Natalie, airily. " Whoever made 
it for you, don't go to him again. And all 
those jewels, child! You might lead the 
procession in a Christmas pantomime ! " 

" They are the Sargent jewels. I am 
proud to wear them. Wouldn't you be if 
they were yours?" said Sylvia, innocently 
assuming the great lady. 

" You know very well William is only a 
parvenu, and has no ancestral jewels to be- 
stow," snapped Natalie. 

" Hugh says the rubies are yet to come 
— ^a complete parure — ^necklace, tiara, and 
aU. Think of itl" 

Natalie, who had a passion for jewels, 
could not endure this final touch. 

" All this to bedeck the child of a pauper 
artist ! " she said, sneeringly. 

"All this to bedeck Lady Sargent, of 
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Chelwood Park!" returned Sylvia, who, 
Natalie felt with rage, was certainly get- 
ting the better of their war of words. 

"Well, my dear," Mrs. HiUyard re- 
sumed, with mild contempt, "there's no 
dealing with one so absurdly puffed up as 
you are. Every one's laughing at it behind 
your back to-night. For Hugh's sake, try 
to keep it in. He shouldn't be made a 
laughing-stock, should he, just because he 
did rather the most heroic thing a man can 

do — ^sacrificed himself to pull a woman out 
of the hole he'd got her into." 

Sylvia looked her opponent full in the 
face. She had realized her danger in their 
unequal conflict, had known that the poi- 
soned dart would fall somewhere. Now it 
had fallen. 

What you are hinting at I do not ask 
to know — " she began, but Natalie cut her 
short. 

" That's right. Be trustful. It's beau- 
tiful, and, under your circumstances, com- 
forting. Now, I think I shall leave you to 
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your reflections, I am sure those minuet 
people mistook my directions, and are wait- 
ing for me indoors. You know our party 
at supper is to be quite unique — ^the table set 
with all-gold plate, pink roses, and the pink 
Dresden candelabra from Hugh's mother's 
cabinet. Hugh is the only outsider we shaU 
allow to sit with us at table." 

" I am sorry," said Sylvia, containing 
herself with an effort, " but you must give 
up your minuet supper-table." 

"Why, pray?" asked Natalie, superb- 

ly. 

" For one thing, because your party is 
broken up. Miss Fortescue and Bobby are 
absent, and I was obliged to ask Mrs. For- 
tescue and Baron de Lorme also to leave 
Chelwood." 

" You — ^you presumed to insult my 
friends? " 

" I requested those low and scurrilous 
persons to leave my house," Sylvia an- 
swered, steadily. 

Your house I your house 1" cried Nat- 
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alie, with blazing eyes. "Who put you 
here, I'd like to know? '' 

"Who, but my husband?" said Sylvia, 
simply. 

" If you prefer to think sol Really, this 
pretense at ignorance is the merest affec- 
tation." 

" I believe my husband. No slander of 
vile tongues shall come between us. Take 
care I For my guardian's sake, I'm doing 
my best to bear with you; but, after this, 
there can be no pretense of intercourse be- 
tween us. When you leave Chelwood to- 
morrow, understand that I will never know 
you again — still less, under any circum- 
stances, receive you here." 

Natalie could not believe her ears. The 
girl she had snubbed and patronized rising 
upon her in such fearless contempt and dis- 
missing her the house Uke an offending 
lady's maid! She would dispense with 
hints, and give her her punishment in plain 
words, and speedily, at no matter what 
cost! 
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" You I " she said, " you I The beggar I 
set on horseback, the nobody Hugh took up 
and married to save me from my husband's 
fearful jealousy! Surely you remember 
the day at Ballyrig! " 

" Have you no shame? " cried Sylvia, 

Natalie shrugged her shoulders. " Since 
you force me to dot my i's! " 

" It's not true, not true ! " 

" Think anything you choose, but, for 
heaven's sake, cultivate common-sense, and 
treat me before others with a show of ci- 
vility. In this way we may still manage to 
run along together fairly well — ^really the 
only way to manage these affairs." 

" It's not true, not true! " repeated Syl- 
via, shuddering away from her. 

" Still incredulous? " said Natalie, with a 
triumphant laugh. " Well, my dear, in that 
case all you've got to do is to ask Hugh." 

" I will ask him! " exclaimed Sylvia, 
stoutly. 

" Sylvia, sweetheart! Sylvia! " 

It was her husband calling. He had been 
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seeking her everywhere, and by 0'Rourke*s 
direction now came hurrying toward the 
fountain. Never had the sound of her own 
name been so dear to her. Hugh was com- 
ing. He would defy Natalie and put her 
wicked words to confusion. 

" Hugh! " she cried out. He recognized 
in her voice a poignant appeal, and ran to 
her protection- 
Full in his path stood Natalie, her dainty 
beauty unchanged by the evil thoughts and 
inspirations of her scheme to punish Sylvia. 
One glance at her, and one at Sylvia, was 
enough to reveal to him what had been pass- 
ing between the two. Knowing Natahe as 
he did, he had always dreaded it. 

" Hugh, tell her that she lies ! " cried Syl- 
via, clinging to him, her whole anguished 
heart in her appeal. 

"What has she said?" he answered, 
hoarsely. 

" Ask Sir Hugh Sargent to deny," inter- 
posed Natalie, distinctly, "that when that 
jealous, furious old bore of mine surprised 
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us in conversation about our own affairs in 
the woods at Ballyrig, to save myself I de- 
liberately threw you upon his hands, forcing 
you to propose for her in marriage when 
you had not intended to, and thereby sub- 
stantially composing my husband's mind, 
since he, like you, fell into the net at once I " 

"Mrs. Hillyard — " began Sargent, des- 
perately. 

" Deny the facts as I have stated them," 
she said. "Ah, you can't I I thought so. 
Sylvia, won't that do? " 

" Hugh, Hugh I " cried his wife, passion- 
ately. "What she's making you suffer is 
nothing to what I'm feeling. Only two 
words — Si movement — and I'll believe you 
utterly. Never again shall she come be- 
tween us, my husband I Never, I swear it, 
Hughl" 

There was a moment's silence. They 
could hear the band in the distance change 
to La Donna e Mobile. The five Pierrots, 
scenting supper from afar, dashed up an 
alley, calling out: " Dance I dance I dance I " 
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The three persons who stood near the illu- 
minated fountain did not stir. 

Then despair gripped Sylvia's heart. 
She eared nothing for Natalie standing 
there with her mocking smile and listening 
to her cry of the heart. 

"Hugh I'' she implored again, "I can't 
bear this awful silence 1 I haven't deserved 
itl It kills me I Speak I Think that my 
whole life's happiness hangs on your an- 
swer. It's false, isn't it? False I false! 
Answer me that, and all the rest of our 
married Uf e shall be like one long, bright 
summer's day, Hugh. I've had you such a 
little while, I can't lose you so soon. Don't 
let her take you from me. If she does I 
shall want to die. Answer me! Say it's 
false!" 

Hugh Sargent bowed his head. 

" I can not." 

Both women heard him, though he spoke 
under his breath. 

" I thought not," said Natalie, in a pleas- 
ant and equable tone. " Good-by for the 
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present, Hugh, and, for the sake of old 
times, bear me no malice." 

She did not notice Sylvia, but fluttered 
off, airy and exquisite, taking the arm of a 
man she met going in to supper, and laugh- 
ing with him unconcernedly. 

Sylvia, following her with bewildered 
eyes, dropped upon a bench, burying her 
face in her hands. Her husband, the first 
miserable moment at an end, went to her 
and tried to take her in his arms; but she 
drew away from him with an unmistakable 
shudder; then, arising suddenly, she fled 
into the fragrant darkness of the night. 

Kit Vail hastened to Hugh presently, 
asking, in cheery tones, what had become of 
their host, who was wanted to take Lady 
Stratharden down to supper. 

" And Sylvia — ^where is she? " he added, 
a great change manifest in his voice when 
he caught sight of his friend's woe-stricken 
face. 

"A moment ago I lost her, Kit," said 
Hugh ; '' and it is just as if she had died. 
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jLMOST a year after the disas- 
trous events of the fete at Chel- 
wood — which, happily, did not 
become public gossip — a little 
group of three were variously engaged in 
the great hall of the manor-house, which 
frequently served the purposes of a family 
sitting-room. 

Sylvia, who had lain low imder suffering, 
and had forced herself to arise and come out 
again into every-day life, looked handsomer 
than of old in her simple house-gown. She 
was engaged in making the toilet of her 
Chow puppy that whimpered a little imder 
her vigorous brushing, but resigned himself 
to stand still in the grasp of Bobby Hill- 
yard, who, in riding clothes, was at Sylvia's 
elbow. Away over by the window, where 
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from time to time she could look at the 
ever-deepening verdure of the park, sat 
Aimty Loo, knitting a golf stocking. 

Upon none of the three was change so 
manifest as in the truculent old lady, whose 
countenance wore a peacef ulness of expres- 
sion in harmony with her tranquil attitude 
and feminine occupation. Her very dress 
had lost its imcompromising masculinity of 
cut and texture. She looked years yoimger, 
and happy in spite of an anxious care that 
ever haunted the recesses of her sunny heart 
to see certain things righted m the lives of 
those now absorbing her daily thoughts. 

" There, he's finished, the beautiful an- 
gel I" said Sylvia. "Thanks, Bobby, you 
may let him go. Now you shall be rewarded 
by getting a scamper down to the fish-pond 
and a good bark at the swans.'* 

"Who? I?" asked Bobby. 

"Nonsense I" Sylvia answered, tapping 
him on the cheek with the handle of the 
Chow's hair-brush. Then she released the 
joyous and almost hiunan little beast, who 
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fled in front of her to the door that Bobby; 
opened for the pair. 

" You'll tell her now? " asked Sylvia, in 
an undertone, as she was going out. 
Must I? " Bobby said, reluctant. 
You promised," said Sylvia, vanishing 
with a sigh which would not be smiled away. 

Bobby came back with slow steps to 
where Miss Hillyard sat. 

"And to think of me, sitting without a 
creep in the room with a pet dog I" re- 
marked aunty. 

"Oh, you're a good sort, aimty. That 
isn't the only yoimg animal you've allowed 
to impose on you," said her nephew. 

Aunty Loo answered him with begrudg- 
ing gentleness : " Mustn't let you bore yoiu-- 
self to death, boy, down here in the coimtry, 
seeing no one, going nowhere, leading this 
quiet life with two humdrum women." 

" Nobody'd think of calling you hum- 
drum, Aimty Loo. And as for Sylvia, she's 
the best, the pluckiest, the most charming 
creature that ever drew breath! 
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Miss Hillyard dropped her knitting and 
looked at him. 

"Robert, perhaps you'd better go back 
to town." 

" Don't fear that for me, amity," he said, 
laughing. " I'm safe — ^bomb-proof. But 
you can't think what Sylvia's been to me 
since my father's been so hard on me, 
keeping me back from where I long to 
be." 

" Where poor Sir Hugh is," supplement- 
ed Miss Lucretia, sighing. 

" Where all the best fellows I know are — 
down yonder, in South Africa." 

" Ah, well, you're your father's only son, 
Bobby, and since that wretched woman ran 
away from him with a miserable, limp, lit- 
tle, weak-kneed object of a poet, who can't 
buy her a mutton-chop — 
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Yet I'm told the Godfreys have got 
quite a decent Uttle flat. Who supports 
'em, Aimty Loo? " 

" Don't know. Ravens, I suppose," said 
Miss Lucretia, gruffly. 
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" Don't call yourself names, old lady. I 
know your little tricks — trouble hasn't soft- 
ened my governor. He's harder than ever 
to me. If it wasn't for you and Sylvia, and 
the hope that some day my father will re- 
member an only son isn't an imusual appa- 
rition when the British army is at the 
front " 

" There, boy, don't talk of it. Maybe 
things will come around your way. If 
you've got bothers, look at Sylvia's. See 
how she bears 'em — ^how she's borne 'em all 
these months." 

Bobby had picked up her knitting, and 
now made havoc of it in his nervousness. 

"Aunty Loo," he said, clearing his 
throat, " I've got something to tell you. 
Sylvia's meditating what you and my friend 
Capper would call * a bad break.' " 

Miss Hillyard snatched at her knit- 
ting. 

Robert, don't be saucy. What do you 
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Ever since she heard Sir Hugh has got 
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safely over his illness, and has been ordered 
home, she has been making up her mind to 
leave Chelwood." 

" Leave Chelwood — ^when I consented to 
give up my home and come here that she 
might continue to live under her own hus- 
band's roof? " 

" But you don't know. She wants me to 
tell you. Some time ago she engaged Vail 
to get her a divorce." 

Miss Hillyard lost all her acquired suav- 
ity «nd b«Le the only ori^ Aunty 
Loo. 

"Divorce? Fiddlesticks I Vail? Ridic- 
ulousl Sylvia drag her affairs into comi: 
after all these months of behaving like a 
quiet Christian woman? I don't believe 
you, Bobby Hillyard. Divorce? Poppy- 
cock! And on what groimds, pray? " 

" Between you and me and the lord chan- 
cellor," said Bobby, bowing before the blast, 
" Sylvia's greener than grass about the law. 
She wants to be free from Hugh, but knows 
no more than a babe imbom how to set about 
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it. She trusts the whole blessed business to 
Vail, whom she's expecting any day to tell 
her how far it's got along." 

" Did you say it's Sir Hugh's approach- 
ing return that's driving her to this fool- 
ery? " asked Miss Hillyard, fiercely. 

" So it appears. I'll swear, the way Sar- 
gent's been raking in glory, I'd have 
thought Sylvia would be worshiping him in 
secret instead of planning to cut loose; but, 
with women, you can't tell." 

"And Kit Vail lends himself to this 
egregious, imspeakable folly? " 

" I've told you all I know, aunty," Bobby 
replied, in a tone the more subdued because 
he fully agreed with her. " I told Sylvia I 
would, and I have. She said she didn't 
like to." 

"Himiphl" snorted the spinster, "no 
wonder she's ashamed. Preposterous 1 
Why 'can't she wait till Sir Hugh comes 
home, and at least give him a chance to 
patch things up between 'em? Outra- 
geous I" 
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" Thought you didn't approve of mar- 
riage, Aimty Loo? *' ventured he, slyly. 

"Don't answer back I I never could 
abide being answered back." 

" I've my suspicions she thinks Sargent 
wants to be free as much as she does." 

" Has he ever said so? Robert, this is a 
lesson to you. If ever a couple began by 
adoring each other, that one did. A little 
trust, a little patience — ^but, nol Seems to 
me people nowadays rush into matrimony 
by one door and out of it by the other." 

" The moral for the likes of us is to keep 
single, aunty." 

"But Vail, Vail — ^the one sensible man 
of her acquaintance " 



" Thanks," said Bobby, smiling. 

"You abet her, boy. That Kit Vail 
should deliberately lend himself to the 
monstrosity of getting her a divorce 1 He's 
disappointed me I And as to Sylvia — 
Robert," she added, rising with all her old 
abruptness, " I'm going to my room. If 
anybody asks for me, say I've taken a hot 
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foot-bath and am reading Jeremiah." And, 
knitting in hand, Miss Hillyard majestically 
momited the stairs and went into afflicted 
seclusion. 

"Good old Aunty Lool" murmured 
Robert, with something like a cloud over 
his wide-awake, blue eyes. 

Truly, the world seemed out of joint for 
him and everybody. As he crossed the hall 
to pick up his hat and crop and go out for 
his ride, a servant passed him, hastening 
discreetly to open the front door. It was 
a new butler, vice the late Hallett, dis- 
missed, for sundry offenses, directly after 
the night of the fancy ball. 

"Mr. Vail is just arriving, sir," ex- 
plained the man; " and, as my lady is still 
out, perhaps you'll receive him." 

The door swung open to admit Kit Vail, 
whose bags and impedimenta the butler pro- 
ceeded to gather in after him, disappearing 
with them up the stairs. 

" Ha, Bobby I Glad you're stopping on," 
said Vail, in his customary friendly way. 
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Bobby, who secretly resented his coining 
on the proposed mission, tried to be digni- 
fied ; but a few words passing between them 
banished the efi^ort. It was difficult to mis- 
trust Kit Vail, no matter how appearances 
went against him. 

" You've been a blessing to Sylvia, poor 
girl," said Kit. 

" You see, I'm rather out of a job, just 
now," answered Bobby, who did not choose 
to touch on a sore subject. " It isn't money, 
as it used to be. My aimt, good soul, has 
set me up with more of an aUowance than 
I deserve. But my governor's dead set on 
putting me in the bank, and I'm dead set 
on the army and active service." 

" You don't want to eat fatted calf at 
home when there are soldiers' rations and 
fighting at the front? I see. I was that 
way myself before I settled down to con- 
sume veal, or bacon, or whatever I could 
get my clients to pay for. Cheer up, old 
man; it '11 straighten out, I hope. Sylvia 
well? " 
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" Bloomin'," said Bobby, reacting under 
the other's genial influence. " But, I say. 
Vail, this is a devilish poor business she's 
brought you here about I " 

" You are in her confidence? " asked VaU, 
with a non-committal smile. 

" I'm next to her brother, don't you see? 
I wish I were her brother, and had some real 
authority." 

" Authority doesn't count for much when 
a woman is set on a step like this." 

" I'll swear, what I've seen of marriage 
doesn't make me sicken for it. Sargent's 
a fellow any girl should be proud of. That 
wretched Natalie business — ^whatever it 
amounted to — ^was knocked out long ago. 
Now, why in the world " 

"Ask Sylvia. Here she comes," said 
Vail. 

Sylvia entered, running like a school- 
girl, and greeted Vail eagerly. 

" How good of you. Kit I You knew 
how I hate being kept in suspense. I saw 
your fly turn in at the lodge-gate, and I 
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called and whistled, but you wouldn't hear 
me. Had luncheon? Have tea, B-and-S, 
or anything? No? Then, shall we go into 
the library or stay here? " 

" Here, if you Uke Bobby." 

" Oh, Bobby knows,*' said she, naively. 
" He was the first whose advice I asked." 

" Then I am surprised you found it 
necessary to consult counsel," said Vail, 
mildly. 

"Bobby doesn't exactly approve," she 
went on, nodding her head ; " but he thinks 
I ought to do exactly what I think best." 

"Bobby has in him the makings of a 
diplomat," observed Vail, dryly. 

"Oh, but, Sylvia, I say!" interposed 
Bobby, growing red with suppressed emo- 
tion. " You know perfectly well I think 
you'll be sorry for this all your life. If I 
were a girl and had a man like Sargent 
coming back to me all used up by the war, 
and such a splendid name as he's won in 
service, do you think I'd turn my back on 
him? By Jingo, I wouldn't, then I That's 
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all IVe got to say about it, and I'm going 
for my ride." 

" Even Bobby forsakes me," said Sylvia, 
dropping into melancholy as the front door 
closed on Hugh's advocate. 

" Now, Sylvia," said Vail, in a brisk and 
business-like tone, " let us lose no time in 
preamble. You are still resolved? " 

" I am still resolved," she answered, drop- 
ping her eyes before him. 

" Think again. You have borne your 
trial for a year — ^nobly and becomingly. 
You have lived here with Miss HiUyard, 
giving no one a chance to breathe a word 
to your discredit. In all these months, has 
the thought of Hugh had no softening in- 
fluence? Hasn't his gaUant and brilliant 
career in the army kindled your pride? 
Didn't the tears come unbidden to your eyes 
when you heard of his illness, and your heart 
bound with joy at his recovery? Above all, 
haven't you felt, convincingly, that not one 
man in fifty would have shown you such 
manly forbearance and generosity in all 
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matters connected with your residence at 
Chelwood? " 

" You know Aunty Loo has just given 
me money enough to be independent. The 
first use I make of it is to s^end no more of 
Sir Hugh's." 

" Then I wish the old lady had held on 
to her purse-strings." 

"I shall probably return with her to 
America, where the dear old soul is long- 
ing to be." 

" And pass the rest of your Hfe in soK- 
tude? " 

" I shall find some object," Sylvia an- 
swered, compressing her lips. " In forget- 
ting self I shaU win happiness." 

In her heart she was thinking how dread- 
fully dreary this life she planned for herself 
would be. Her heart was echoing still to 
the appeal Vail had made to it. 

" You are very young, Sylvia," Vail said, 
looking at her with something of wistful- 
ness; "" and your life, please God, may be a 
long one." 
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" I hope so," she said, with her vivid 
smile. " I love living, Kit." 

** You will be lonely after such intimate 
companionship as you have had " 



"Don't I know it? Haven't I felt- 
There, Kit, let me only say that I can't and 
won't stay here. It was possible, so long 
as Hugh kept away. Now that he's com- 
ing home, how could we live under the same 
roof, and be merely speaking acquaint- 
ances? It would be too hard for both of us. 
Therefore, I have decided that the only 
remedy for this embarrassment is to be 
legally separated, to give him a new chance, 
and, once and forever, set my own mind at 
rest." 

"You are obstinate, Sylvia, under that 
mask of soft femininity. I have seen it in 
you before. Very well, then; this much is 
decided. Would you mind repeating to me 
the reasons for your rupture with your 
husband? " 

" You canH have forgotten them? " she 
cried. 
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" In my legal capacity," Vail said, taking 
out a note-book and pencil, and looking at 
her in an inscrutable sort of fashion. " By 
the way, I believe you told me you have no 
knowledge whatever of the laws of divorce 
in England? " 

" Of course not. How could I ? " she 
said, girUshly. 

•• Zd you have placed yc^ suit in my 
hands, to be dealt with according to my best 
judgment and conscience? " 

" Certainly." 

" Please recapitulate your ideas of the 
causes why you and Hugh should be no 
longer man and wife." 

" I told you," she said, with a deep, deep 
sigh, " about that dreadful scene with Nat- 
alie, and afterward with him, the night be- 
fore he went away. Oh, Kit I " 

" Courage, Sylvia. Go on." 

" No ; I can't. You know it all — every 
bit. And you know he left Chelwood with- 
out seeing me after I left him in the garden, 
and that I have never seen him since." 
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^^ I believe that if you had both had pa- 
tience — ^particularly you — ^the affair would 
have blown over long ere this." 

" Patience — ^when he did not deny, when 
he has never since denied? Oh, Kit, let us 
have no more of it I I can not live over 
again the suffering of this year. I have 
myself in check now, and I mean to keep 
so. Set me free from Hugh — ^the sooner 
the better for both of us." 

Vail pondered for a moment before he 
spoke. 

" Sylvia, if there were a child you loved 
lying ill, and she would not take any rem- 
edies proposed, and you felt sure, entirely 
sure you could cure her by a method — ex- 
treme, perhaps — ^wouldn't you " 

There was an interruption in the person 
of Gibson, the butler, who came into the hall 
with a genteel expression of countenance. 

"Beg pardon, m'lady; there's a person 
outside who says he has a piece of property 
of your ladyship's which he desires to put 
into your ladyship's own hands." 
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" What sort of a person, Gibson? " asked 
my lady, annoyed. 

" Beg pardon, mlady, I am informed by 
the other servants that he was my prede- 
cessor in office — Hallett, by name. But I 
must ask you to excuse his dHapidated ap- 
pearance." 

" Hallett, the tool of those women 1 " said 
Sylvia, apart to Vail, a flood of red stream- 
ing into her cheeks. " I thought we were 
done with him and the like of him. What 
can he presume to want of me? " 

" While I am here it will do no harm to 
see. 

"You may show Hallett in, Gibson," 
said Lady Sargent; and, when the man had 
gone, she resumed her speculations. A 
piece of property, some ornament lost and 
forgotten? Strange he should wish to re- 
turn it. 

" Very strange, if it's of any value," said 
Vail. 

Gibson came back at once, followed by 
Hallett in shabby clothes, wearing a de- 
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pressed expression and keeping his eyes cast 
down. 

"Hallett, m'lady," said Gibson, retiring 
with the expression of one who has known 



no sin. 



Good morning, m'lady. Good mom* 
ing, Mr. Vail, sir," said a feeble echo of 
Hallett's once pompous voice. " I have 
took this liberty, impelled by the voice of 



conscience." 



i< 



A voice to which you had better have 
listened," said Vail, Lady Sargent giving 
no recognition of the man's presence, " be- 
fore you were arrested for blackmail against 
your most recent employer, and sentenced 
to six months at hard labor." 

" Oh, Mr. Vail, you are aware of the cir- 
cumstances? Then I need not enlarge on 
them further than to say that I am but just 
emerged from my — er — enforced retire- 
ment." . 

" So I should have supposed. And you 
have stopped somewhere by the way to con- 
sole yomself for long abstention from the 
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bottle. Come, man, be quick. What have 
you to say to her ladyship ? " 

" Her ladyship will, perhaps, remember 
the evening of the f 6te nearly a year ago- 
beautiful scene, sir, a dream of fairy-land; 
often has it arisen to cheer me in my hours 
of gloom." 

" Never mind your hours of gloom," said 
Vail, sharply. 

" Ah, sir, I have been an author, and my 
imagination naturally soars. That even- 
ing, Mr. Vail, just before it was time for 
me to announce the supper, Sir Hugh came 
to me, looking vexed like, and asked me to 
hunt up m'lady and give her a note he had 
scribbled on one of his cards." 

Sylvia, interposing, spoke imperiously. 
Why did you not obey him? " 
My lady, with shame I acknowledge 
that I was — ^to use a legal phrase, Mr. 
Vail— retained— by a— er— feUow-contribu- 
tor, whom I will not name, to give her every 
scrap of information concerning the private 
affairs of Sir Hugh and her ladyship.' 
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" And you dare — " cried Sylvia, " Go I 
Don't darken my doors again! '' 

" One moment, Lady Sargent/* said VaiL 
" What became of that card, Hallett? '' 

Hallett took out, with deliberation, a 
greasy pocket-book. 

"I 'ave it here, sir. The opportunity 
never arising to deliver it, I kept it as a 
memento of happier days." 

" You mean you kept it, hoping somehow 
or other to see yom: way to selling it? 
That's what you've come here now for, 
isn't it? " 

Hallett coughed, deprecatingly. 

" Oh, Mr. Vaill " 

Vail took out his own pocket-book. 

" Very well. To start you on yom: way 
in the new life, which I trust is awaiting 
you, we'll give you five pounds — ^not a 
penny more — ^when I am assured the note 
is genuine." 

"Give it to me," said Sylvia; and the 
card was passed into her hand. With a 
glance she satisfied herself of its contents. 
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" WeU? " said VaU. 

" It is genuine," she answered, walking 
away to look out of the window. 

" There, my man — ^a larger sxmi than you 
deserve," «ad Vdl, besto^^g fte money on 
Hallett. " And now be off with you, and 
let us never hear of you again." 

"Yes, Mr. Vail," responded Hallett, 
sweetly. " Oh, when I look around these 
halls that I nevermore may tread, how for- 
cibly am I reminded of the poet's words: 



t€ 



'A sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.' " 



" Get out I " said Vail, impatiently. 

" Yes, Mr. Vail. Good day, sir. Grood 
day, m'lady." 

On the threshold of the door by which he 
had been wont to come and go in his pride 
of power the man stopped and delivered a 
parting sentiment: 

" I should like to say, in my own defense, 
that my downfall dates from my dSbut as 
a society author." 
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" Get out I " reiterated Vail. 

" Well, Sylvia? " Kit said, joining her at 
the window-seat, and trying not to notice 
the tears that dimmed her eyes. 

" Kit, if I had had this it would have ex- 
plained what just set me on fire with jeal- 
ousy that fatal night. Hugh tells me there 
is a row on between NataUe's electricians, 
and he has to go with her to settle it. They 
had begun by cutting off the lights in the 
cedar walk, and were threatening to do so 
with the rest." 

" Nothing more? " 

** Only to ask me to keep back supper till 
he could get there to take in Lady Strath- 
arden." 

She stood mournfully looking at the card. 

" Doesn't that show you how easily things 
may be explained? Isn't there a chance that 
the other — ^the supreme cause of offense — 
might be also " 

" Kit, why, in God's name, didn't he say 
so? I'm going to talk to you as my friend 
first, and afterward as my lawyer. In my 
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first hot burst of indignation at finding that 
I had been tricked into marriage by Hugh 
and Natalie I shut myself in my room alone. 
The great blow was that Hugh didn't even 
try to come there. He just went away 
from me — almost a year agol If he loved 
me, why didn't he come to me? Why didn't 
he come to me? " 

" What use would his denials have been? 
Sylvia, surely you beUeve Hugh loved you 
when he married you? " 

" I thought so — ^before darkness fell." 
" If he has suffered as you have, shouldn't 
that bring you together now? " 
" Could he have felt as I did? " 
" I beheve he went out to South Africa 
a broken-hearted, hopeless man, taking his 
life in his hand, and now, on the whole, 
rather disappointed than otherwise that he 
hasn't succeeded in parting with it." 

" While I, to keep up appearances," cried 
she, passionately, "have stayed on here, 
hiding my misery and being forgotten by 
the world 1 I've let everybody but you and 
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Aunty Loo and Bobby think I'm duly and 
properly waiting for my husband to return 
and take up his old place in the county and 
in affairs. I've gone and come with a hard 
little limip here where a heart should be. 
Now, don't try to soften me. Let me keep 
my hard little limip — ^it's better than a heart 
ahve and quivering, longing and yearning. 
It '11 help me to leave Chelwood, that I've 
grown to love so dearly." 

" I have done with remonstrance," said 
Vail, after a pause. ** I mean to act accord- 
ing to my discretion." 

" According to your discretion 1 " she re- 
peated. 

, " And now to business! Be so kind as to 
convey to me, in brief, yoiu* conception of 
the methods you expect to piu'sue in prose- 
cuting your suit for divorce against Sar- 
gent." 

Sylvia answered with animation: 

" I have thought it all over, again and 
again. Of course, I don't know exactly 
Aoto, Kitl" 
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"I am aware of that/' Vail answered, 
dryly. 

" My idea was that, as you mightn't like 
to do it — ^plead it, argue it, whatever you 
call the thing: — ^being my cousin and 
Hugh's friend, you might engage for me 
some nice, refined, considerate lawyer and a 
fatherly sort of judge." 

" And after that? " said Vail, with diffi- 
culty suppressing his smile. 

" Then, I supposed that you — ^" began 
Sylvia. 

" — or the nice, refined, considerate law- 
yer — " interrupted Vail. 

" — ^would draw up the papers in the 
case," went on Sylvia, glibly. 

" Next? " 

" Of course, as I said," resumed she, " I 
don't know the exact preliminaries. I only 
know that I want the thing managed so that 
nobody outside can have the smallest idea 
of what is going cm." 

"" But your allegations against Hugh? " 

" My what? " she asked, puzzled. " Oh, 
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yes, I understand. Certainly, I want that 
to be stated, but with restraint. I don't 
want to make it too strong, you know. No 
need of telling all — ^just enough to show it 
is impossible for Hugh and me ever to live 
together again." 

'^ The law, unfortunately, makes no bones 
of people's feelings. It must know all — 
the whole, absolute truth of what led to your 
rupture with your husband, and what will 
Jp you .paA from him in fut««," 

Sylvia hung her lovely head and blushed. 

" Then, if you must. Kit, tell it — ^but only 
to the judge." 

" Had you expected to appear in court 
to give yoiu* own testimony against Hugh? " 
asked Vail, after withdrawing to gaze at 
one of Hugh's ancestors upon the wall. 

" Oh, dear, not " exclaimed she, much 
frightened, "Wouldn't go there for the 
world I" 

" Suppose this, too, becomes necessary? " 

"Oh, but I couldn't. Kit Really, I 
couldn't. I'd be limp with fear. You'd 
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have to explain it to the judge. I'm sure 
he would let me ojff." 

" Some women have no such reticence." 

" Oh, I know. I used to hear Natalie's 
friends talk of going to a divorce trial as 
if it were a matinee at the opera." 

" Have you ever thought what it would 
be to hear your letters and Hugh's read 
aloud before a callous, curious audience; to 
have every incident of your intimate life to- 
gether dragged out by the roots and dis- 
played for the amusement of the public; to 
have these details and the discussion of them 
hawked next day over all the land by the 
newsboys; to know that wherever you go, 
henceforth, you will be blazoned as the 
heroine of a scandal? For that's what a 
yoimg woman gets when she goes into seek- 
ing a divorce." 

"Horrible, Kit I" she said, shivering. 
" It makes me ill. But, of course, in my 
case there'll be nothing of that kind I Not 
when you have the management of it — oh, 
nol" 
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Vail walked to and fro for a few mo- 
ments, while she stood ruefully contempla- 
ting the picture he had drawn. 

Finally he came back to her. " Sylvia, 
I have a surprise for you. Hugh is in 
England I" 

He never forgot the illununation of her 
face at that instant. 

"Hugh I Hugh I" she cried, her voice 
thrilling. " Where is he? When will he — 
Oh, I forgot I" 

The iUumination was extinguished as if 
a shade had been suddenly drawn down. 

" He landed last night at Southampton. 
I had a letter there waiting for him, and 
received in return for it a wire, stating that 
he will reach Chelwood this afternoon." 

" Is he well, quite well — ^not overtired by 
his voyage — ^the old woimd quite healed? '* 

She could not keep that tell-tale thrill 
from her broken sentences. Vail did not 
trust himself to look at her. 

" Quite well, it seems," he said, without 

emotion. 
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" I must hurry and tell them to have 
Hugh's rooms ready I " cried she, plunging 
into a tremor of nervous excitement " I 
wonder if there's anything he ought to have 
to eat, Hugh can't endure beef -tea — ^says 
it might as well be baby food. Won't 
Bobby and Aunty Loo be astonished I 
How the servants and tenants will re- 
joice 1" 

"Don't trouble yourself, Sylvia," said 
Vail, arresting her flight. " Hugh will 
come here for only a short visit, without 
announcing himself beforehand, keepmg 
his fly waiting at the door." 

" His fly — waiting? at this door? " 
gasped she. 

"As soon as he hears what you and I 
have decided about this matter of the di- 
vorce he will go back to town. A gentle- 
man could do no less." 

" Oh, of course 1 " said Sylvia, dejectedly 
dropping into a chair. 

"And now, Sylvia, for the last of my 
surprises," said her cousin, watching her 
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narrowly. " It was in order to make sure 
that you thoroughly imderstood your posi- 
tion in the matter of this divorce " 



" I do, thoroughly. You must see that." 

" — ^that I asked you to recapitulate the 
instructions previously received from you — 
under these circumstances " 

" Yes, imder the circumstances. Go on ; 
why do you hesitate? " 

" I have felt justified — I feel justified — 
in adopting a course of procedure I should 
not, perhaps, employ with another." 

" How good of you, Kitl " she cried, fer- 
vently. " Go on." 

" Anxious above aU things to meet your 
wishes at the earliest moment and in the 
most thorough manner possible, I have had 
this case conducted on the lines laid down 
by you." 

There was a longish pause. 

"Do hurry, Kitl" she said, rather pet- 
tishly. 

" Owing to peculiar facilities possessed 
by me," he resumed, rapidly, " I was able 
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to have the case pushed up the list of causes 
with quite surprising rapidity — er — er — er 
— ^it was finally set down to be heard to- 
day." 

" To-day / " cried Sylvia, horrified. 

" I shall spare you the tedious and, per- 
haps, incomprehensible particulars — " he 
went on, addressing himself, apparently, to 
an oak-tree seen through the window. 

"But to-day, Kitl" interrupted she, 
reproachfully; "wasn't that dreadfully 



soon; 



?" 



The law, my dear Lady Sargent,** he 
answered, oracularly, "moves when and 
where it wills.** 

" I suppose so,** said Sylvia, wiping her 
eyes. 

Vail gathered all his courage. "I had 
started for the train — ^had reached Pad- 
dington— WM, in fact, engaged in a dis- 
cussion with my cabby because I had given 
him the exact legal fare. With sublime 
hauteur he drew himself up upon his perch, 
money in hand, and remarked, witheringly: 
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* Might I harsk 'ow long you *ave bin a- 
savin' up for this *ere Uttle treat? ' " 

" Tell me the story another time," said 
she, without the ghost of a smile. "I'm 
anxious to get on." 

" So was I," said Kit, warming to his 
task. " Looking around, I saw myself pur- 
sued by a clerk, from my chambers in a cab. 
He put a note into my hand. It was from 
the solicitor — ^the * nice, refined lawyer ' to 
whom I had entrusted the management of 
your exceedingly delicate affair " 

" I don't think I like his mixing up in 
it," said Sylvia, her lip curling. 

" Neither did I. But the result justifies 
my confidence. By one of those curious 
accidents of our profession your case had 
been shoved up to the very top of the 
list." 

"Don't say shoved 1" interpolated Syl- 
via. " It doesn't soimd — ^respectful." 

" I beg your pardon. Prepare for the 
greatest surprise of all. The case was heard 
to-day and was decided in your favor I " 
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Sylvia uttered a cry. " Then — I am- 



yivia uiicrea a cry. j. ucii — x am ' 



it 



What do you most desire to be?" he 
said, evasively. " No longer Sargent's 
wife? " 

Oh I" said Sylvia, blankly. 
You don't seem pleased," said Vail. 
"It is, of course, a shock — ^being di- 
vorced," she faltered. 

To Vail's relief a diversion here occurred 
— ^no less a one than the frantic entrance of 
Bobby Hillyard by the front door, waving 
his cap, and apparently hoarse from much 
shouting. 

Hurray, Sylvia and Vaill " he cried. 
Hugh's coming 1 He's nearly herel I 
met his fly at the cross-roads, and the ten- 
ants had somehow got wind of his return, 
and were there to welcome him. They're 
bringing him home in triumph 1 Jove, but 
it's rippin' to talk with a man from the 
front 1 Hurray 1 hurray 1 ' ' 

In the general excitement that ensued 
only Vail noticed Sylvia's face growing 
more pale and wan. The house servants 
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came into the halls as shouts were heard 
drawing nearer on the outside. Bobby 
danced a fandango of joy all by himself, 
and Miss Lucretia, in short gown and petti- 
coat, ran to look over the banisters above. 

"Whatever's the matter? Is the house 
afire? " called Aunty Loo. 

"Hughes coming, aunty I" answered 
Bobby. " Run down, and welcome Colonel 
Sir Hugh Sargent, of the Second Blank- 
shire Volunteers I Welcome to the master 
of Chelwoodl Hurray I hurray I" And 
seizing a flag from the wall, he ran to wave 
it from the door. Miss Lucretia, scarcely 
less moved, ran out and stood behind him. 
The shouting came nearer. 

'' Kit, Kit, I can't meet him I Take me 
away I" said Sylvia, in Vail's ear. 

He looked at her for a moment with a 
strange expression in his eyes, a blending 
of pity and uncertainty. Then, as the two 
great doors were thrown wide open by his 
servants, and Sir Hugh, pale and feeble, 
appeared on the threshold, followed by a 
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troop of his tenants and beneficiaries. Sylvia 
urged Vail again to take her from the hall. 

Hugh, looking at her eagerly, yearn- 
ingly, saw only that she avoided him and 
clung to Vail; and, as the two disappeared 
within the library, the master of Chelwood 
felt black wrath enter into and possess his 
soul. 

He hardly knew how he endured the 
greetings of the others, the speeches and 
congratulations of the older and more dig- 
nified of his tenants, who, having ranged 
themselves in order in the great hall, had 
each to be listened to with patience and re- 
plied to with courtesy. 

Miss Hillyard and Bobby, as soon as the 
place was again clear of outsiders, felt that 
there would be scant satisfaction in an in- 
terview with Hugh until after he had seen 
Sylvia. 

The old lady especially, who cherished a 
secret hope that on Hugh's return things 
would adjust themselves between himself 
and Sylvia in the natural, old-fashioned 
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way, was in the greatest hurry to bring 
them together speedily. She coaxed Bobby 
away up-stairs, and sincerely wished that ^ 
she could do the same by Vail. 

When at last he stood alone, Hugh cast 
one glance aroimd him at the dear, familiar 
spot, and sank, physically exhausted, into 
a chair. 

At the same moment the door of the 
library opened, and Vail hastened toward 
him with outstretched hand. 

" Hugh, dear old boyl How IVe longed 
for this I can't begin to tell you I " 

There was no answering light in Sar- 
gent's eye and his hand was not extended 
in return. 

"Agreeably to your instructions," he 
said, coldly, " I come to Chelwood for the 
interview with my wife, which you thought I 

desirable. Arriving, imexpectedly, I have 
seen you in your attitude of consoler — ^that 
is enough. I wish neither to see Sylvia nor 
to talk to you." 

" Give me a hearing, Hugh," pleaded 
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Vail, good-humoredly ; but he was checked 
by a burst of passion. 

" To the devil with your explanations 1 " 
Sargent cried. " To you I saw her look for 
consolation in the shock of my imwelcome 
return. You are her refuge. She is weaned 
from me. You are her supporter. Once I 
told you to win her if you could; but I did 
not mean you to win away from me my wife, 
whom I*d trusted to you while I was leading 
a dog's life, and you had all the chance. 
Damn you. Kit Vail, I'll kill you if you 
have I" 

Sylvia ran out impetuously. The ring of 
her husband's voice had reached her in the 
library. Too well she saw that Vail's inter- 
mediation had proved a failure. But she 
would not let Hugh insult them both like 
that. 

" Hugh," she said, breathlessly, " what 
you are saying is a shame to yourself and 
me. Isn't it enough that you've robbed me 
of happiness, that you try to put this foul 
blot on the best friendship of my life? Kit, 
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please don't answer — please. Just go into 
the library till after I have spoken with Sir 
Hugh. Kit, I entreat you — I insist I " 

Sargent, whom the exertion of his out- 
burst had considerably weakened, lay back 
wearily in his chair. He felt, rather than 
saw, Vail withdraw at Sylvia's bidding, and 
spoke to her in broken sentences : 

" If — I've wronged you — or Vail — I can 
only beg your pardon ; but you must own it 
was a cruel home-coming. I'm a bit weak 
— ^not long off the sick-list — 
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Sylvia, who had seen him only in full 
health, was inexpressibly distressed when, at 
this point, his head fell back upon the cush- 
ions of the chair — ^their chair, she had al- 
ways thought it — ^and his face grew deathly 
pale. 

In an instant she was at his side, clasping 
his dear head in her arms, pleading to him 
to speak to his own Sylvia, and to forgive 
her what had passed. 

As Hugh revived he said, dreamily: 

"Sylvia! This is heaven 1" To which, 
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obtaining no verbal answer, he went on to 
murmur: 

" * — after long grief and pain 

To feel the arms of my true love 
Around me once again ! ' 
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And Sylvia, in return, clung to him and 
whispered in his ear words of infinite ten- 
derness. Poor Vail was forgotten, with all 
the world beside, while the lovers exchanged 
their joys of reimion. 

Suddenly a lightning-like thought pierced 
Sylvia's consciousness. 

She drew away from Hugh, left a kiss 
unkissed, a fond word unspoken. Silent 
and wretched she stole farther and farther 
ofi'. 

" Come back, darling. Why on earth 
are you leaving me? I want you to say 
again, * Hugh, my own husband.' " 

" I have no right 1 " she said, plaintively. 

"Come back I" he repeated. "Ridicu- 
lous as it seems, I'm actually too shaky to 
come to you." 
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"It's dreadful, but I can't," breathed 
Sylvia, woebegone. 

" What can you mean? " 

" When you are stronger I'll explain." 

"You find you don't love me well 
enough? " he cried, bitterly. 

"You know I have loved you, with all 
the power and passion of my youth, with the 
love that comes but once," she answered. 

"And from the moment the precious 
boon came to me," he answered, solemnly, 
" that love was returned in fullest measure. 
A terrible misfortune came between us ; you 
misjudged me, and I could not set you 
right. But, oh, Sylvia, wife, even if I 
had been what you beUeved me, haven't I 
expiated my ojffense? " 

"Don't, don't 1" she said, in trembling 
tones. " You make my heart ache. All you 
are saying of yourself Kit has said of you, 
over and again, to me. He is the truest, 
most loyal of yoru* friends. But, alas I I 
was stubborn in my beUef . Nothing moved 
me. I thought you and I could be happy 
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only apart from each other, and so — oh, 
Hughl Hughl" 

She broke down m a flood of weeping. 

" Sylvia, finish what you began to say," 
said her husband, sternly. 

" I did — something — that has parted us 
forever," she answered, with a wretched 
face. 

What? " shouted Hugh. 
I must leave you. There is now no ex- 
cuse for me to stay." 

Excuse? " he repeated. 
It would be — improper," she said, 
blushing. 

" Improper? " shouted Sargent, louder 
than before. 

" I can't answer anything, Hugh, if you 
shout at me Uke that. I will leave you and 
go up to my room. And, oh, Hugh, when 
I am far away — 






n lar away " 



Where, may I ask, are you going? " he 
interrupted, sardonically. 

" Probably to America," she said, trying 
to wipe her eyes. 
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" I'll come, too," he exclaimed, his face 
hrightening; "we'll shake Aimty LfOO, and 
go on a little bat all by ourselves 1 " 

" Hugh, don't jest. We can^t^ she said, 
desperately. " Circumstances, of which you 
evidently know nothing, have arisen like a 
wall between us. But I can't tell you, I 
can't 1 Kit must. I'll fetch Kit." 

As she ran into the library, returning with 
her cousin, Sargent said, within himself: 

" I'll be hanged if I hear anjrthing from 
Kitl" 

Sylvia, having arraigned Kit before their 
conunon judge, appealed to him: 

" Kit, Hugh must be made to understand 
that I am — ^that we are — ^no longer mar- 
ried." 

"No longer married? iWhat rubbish 1'* 
said Sargent. 

TeU him— tell himl" urged Sylvia. 
Yes, I'U teU you, dear old boy," began 
Vail, looking from one to the other with 
beaming eyes, " that, seeing your poor, self- 
willed little wife bent upon the destruction 
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of her and your married happiness — and in 
despair of effecting a cure by any other 
means — I have, in order to bring Sylvia to 
her senses — ^like the *nice, refined lawyer* 
that I am, Sylvia — told her an awful, ab- 
surd, impossible whopper '* 

Sylvia, starting joyfully, cut him short. 
" Oh, Kitl then I'm not " 

" Not in the least," he said, smiling. 

Sylvia drew closer to Sargent. "I*m 
stiU— 
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Just as much as ever you were. In 
fact, to judge from appearances, rather 
more so — ^if you mean Hugh's devoted 
wifel" 

Sylvia's scream of delight brought Aunty 
Loo and Bobby back into the hall, and made 
Vail's eyes fill with some very babyish tears. 
Directly her arms were again around her 
husband's neck and she was crying out: 

" Oh, Hugh, Hugh! I thought I was 
divorced. Thank God, you're mine still, 
and nothing on earth can part us I " 

"Don't cry, Sylvia; don't cry, dearl" 
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said Hugh. " What all this nonsense of 
yours and Kit's means I won't stop to ask 
now. You are already too much upset 
Please wipe your eyes." 

" I can't," said Sylvia, feeling every- 
where for her, as usual, absent handker- 
chief. Then, struck with a happy thought, 
she put her hand into Hugh's breast-pocket 
and possessed herself of his, using and re- 
turning it with the fervent comment: 

" You would never beheve how I've 
missed that handkerchief!" 

Tears of joy dry fast, and Sylvia's face 
was presently again wreathed in the smiles 
long absent from it — smiles that warmed 
Aunty Loo's old heart to look upon. Nei- 
ther she nor Bobby ever knew more than 
the fact of the reconciliation. 

Bobby was made glad by Sargent's in- 
formation that he had met his father at a 
club in town and been told that Bobby was 
soon to have a commission in tlie Second 
Blankshires., 

Kit Vail alone, going b^k to town by an 
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evening train, failed to realize how he had 
profited by the situation. He felt himself 
to have played a most unthankful part in 
the affair. 

" But as long as Sylvia has her husband, 
what's the odds? " he concluded, lighting a 
fresh cigar. 



(1) 



THE END 
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